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Itroduction 



OV€RVIEW 

This "Module" is part of a packstgG v;hit!h includos' tljie fo^lXov/ing:' 

-Tape*-slide introduction . 
-Flowchart -of the comprehensive approach , 
-Modulo goals and joctives . • 
-InaJiructional materials (test of module) J 
^ -Progress checks * , ' 

-Croup activities .v 
-Simulation activity ^ 
-Application procedures . 

-Pro- and Post- Assessment ' . | * * 

-Further ref crenels ' ( 

Packages are designed so that you may v;ork at 'your dvm pace 
but should not take over 15 hours to complete* The only fel^emeAt 
of the package external to the mbdule is the tape-slide ijitro- 
duction. ' i 1 ' 

Thd flov;chart pa|e defines the four major phases of ithle.com- 
preiiensive approach "^p guidance/ counseling/ and placement knd how 
they relate to each ' otherl Th^ darkened segment 'indicate^, ^/here 



this package, Dei^grin^ning Program Goals and Objectives/ f4t4 in the 



overall pl^. 
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AUDIO VISUAL INTRODIKJTION 

.V 

This' package, ■ Determining Program Goals and. Objectives, 
includes an audio cassette and sli.des to., introduce you to this . 
Phase of the staff development series. We suggest that you and 
any other Individuals who are considering working on this module, 
^irst take a few minujbes to view and hear this presentation. • 
The tape is playable on any cassette recorder. The "slides are 
also .standard and numbered in the order o£ appearance, ,An audio 
cue •{"beep") indicates the points at which you are to advance^ to 
the nc^t slide. Begin with the title slide in the projector gate.^ 

In the event the tape-sli^e is not available, you may read 
through the tape-rslide script which is located in Appendix B. ''^^=^5^ 
This will give you a quick overview of the. contents of the module. 

^ 2 • 



« « ' 



The preceding diagram illustrates the, parts' of th6 comprehen- 
sive approach you will' be learning about" in these staff -'deveiLppment 
packages. ,# Each of the packatfes hilps- the reader to develop one or 
more of the qorapeteriSles listed. • Th^ general purpose of this modflle 
and the specific outcomes that^ you should achieve ^hrough it' -'are 
summarized below through the go>l/stateraent and, package objectives.^ 



MODULE GOAL 



* When you have completed the readings and activities of this 
package^ you will be able to use- current status assessment and \ 
desired outcomes assessiuent reports to produce a complete set of 
program goals and student performance objectives for the program 
you vare pj^anning* 
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MODULE OBJECTIVES 



When 'you have successfully completed this package you will 
be able to) . - ^ 



Page 
7-3 



Describe in a shorts, pttragraph the four m^ffn 
steps in the plannmg prooes^that occur 
after the desired o;utcomes assessment and 
current status arssossment are conducted and 
before process pbjectives for guidance pro- 
grams are writtJ^n. " — 





10-12, 



2. 



18-28 
iB-28 



18-28 



18-28 



32-33 

34-41 
55-58 

5S-58 

64-66 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



State f ive ^general activities that must be" : 
conducted so that tfiis pftase of the' planning 
process may be conducted smoothly and effi- 
ciently. ' \ . K 

List the fcur major tasks that should be 
accomplishec^. to determine program needs. 



Wr Tte " tw6~^to ^three sentences to ^^g^crib^" 7 
a) eaqh of t;he thre^ activities that contri- 
bute to the- "first task in determining program 
needs and b) two general pbints to be consid- 
ered during these activitieis. 

Define in a sentence each) the three types 
of discrepancies between the .result's of the 
current status 'assessment and the desired 
outcomes assessSnent f6r which the planning 
team should acecoriimend strategies^ to resolve. 

List responses for each type of discrepancy, 
and two possible courses of action for, 
instances in which an appropri;ate response 
cannot be selected. 

#. . « . ■ ~ ■ 

Define the relationships among the terms 
"program goal "student goal," and" "stu- 
dent performance objective." 



8. State the seven characteristics of a" high 
quality set of program goals* ^ 

9. List and briefly define the three e.ssential 
components of a well written performancdi 
objective. 

10 • Write at * least 10 acceptable per^rmance 

outcomes which ifieet the criteria Specified 
» in this module. 

• ". ^ 

11. List and ^definqi the four types of procedures 
necessary for determining program success; 
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MODULE OUTUNE 



Activity v 



introduction . You take and score the pre- 
assessment instrument and view a tape-slide 
presentation.- Next, you examine the flow- 
^hart' for .understanding of the relationship 
of this module to the overall -compiif eh^ns ive 
program and. se'ries of packages. Finally, you 
are presented y/ith the module outline which 
shows, approximate timelines 

* 

Ra£iona;Le > You are preser^ted ^ith the reasons 
the module was produced and the purposes it 
hopes to serve • Progress checks and x[roup 
activities are provided to assist youMin 
attaining the* skills and understanding out- 
dd'ned in the module • ' ' 

In-D^pth Stu4y , You extend your 'Knowledge 
through study of the body of the 'j^ackage, 
group activities, ^ and interested' aretgis from 
the references section, i ' 

Simulation > l?his activity 'gives you a chance' 
tgT^FactTce what you have learned in the 
reading • > 

Appl'icatioii . In this activity you will be 
asked pertinent procedural questions relative 
to determining program goaljS and objeqtives. 

■ . ^ ■ " ■ ^ . 'V- - ■ \. 

Post Assessment s Here is' where you demonstrate 
that you have achieved the objectives of the 
module • , . ' ' 
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DEFINITION OP TERMS 

^ " some, of the terms used in this' module . may be new 'to you, while 
■ - others may be used in ways that vary f:|r.om traditional usage. . It ,is _ .: 
'important to ufiderstand the definitions of terms' as they are used in 
^ this module. / • ' cp. - ! : 

"^^ ■ r 

' \ . ■ % ■ 

C iriterion Level — A standard, usually 'established during the 
■planning stage, which stipulates the necessary leyel of success on 
at performance objective or program goal, to cpnSider it achieved., 

ftn-^xampi^mi^^e^ •'^-the^tear'^^^ 



s'tudents will achieve performance objective 3. 5. 

Implementation Strategy — A specific, concrete _ procedure which 
•contributes to the achievement of a process objective. ^ , 

Proces s Obj^^ct ive— An activity which contributies to reaching 
a product objective: 'An example, related to student academic needs, 
might be: "To hold at least one^20' minute conference per semester 
with every liigh school student to discuss his academic progress." 
Process objectives and implementation strategies, since they relate 
to activities, are not dealt with in this module, but in subsequent - 
ones . c, , . . ° 

' Prod uct Objective — The final outcome or desired accomplishment 
of an~activlty: Student performance objectives- are example? of ' 
p^^oducfe 9bjectives.-' • ■ . 

. Program Goal— A globally stated? general outcome for a prograjri. 

An exirapli~raTght"be: "To help students better deal with academic'^ 
problems . " .J ' . ' 

Stude nt Goal— A globally stated, general outcome,- for students.: 
An example"raTght"be: "to^ better deal .'With academic .problems. 

Program Need — The current status assessment _ reveals the prj^selit 
program priorities, While the desired outcomes assessment determines 
the idecii program Apriorities. The gap between thq two represents, 
program needs— the changes that are neccss^y tp 'get from the present 
to the ideal. ' , 

• . ° Student Perfor mance Ob joctive --A specif icif, behaviorally stated 
and measurable outcome fqr students. It should include the oopiila- 
tion involved, the observable activity, and the evidence that will, 
be accepted to -indicate that the objective has been achieved. An' 
. example might be: "Given a small group discussion situation, by the 
end of the year each eighth grade student will have' made an .Effort 
deemed satisfactory £y his teacher,: "according to defined criteria, 
to encourage participation froifkanother group ftiember a^^^Ja^t twice 
over some half- hour period." / 
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^i=RE-A-SSESSMENT 




The quGstions below, arc -designed to giVjS you an idea of the 
instrufctional content yf' this* mo^ fo you rnay determine: v 

1) whether you wish^ tc^^-contiriue^worlci^g on the module; and* ' , 

2) whether you-v/ant to .3kip certain so^tipns of it. Each question 
relates to the module objective of theXsame number.. The pggedof 

• the t;ext that presen"B^' the. information, fJS^qui red to -art©v;er the ques^ 
tionS'«iire indicated <^ a^ter * ea<:h question. 



Try to answer each question c^nd check your work 'using, the 
.answer key provided." Then/ if you^ySeer'the mo&ul.e or certain 
sections of,it will be of benefit^ t6vyoj;t.f pontinue with the tape- 
slide presenBtr^on. --^ "''\ ' ^ ^ 

isted hpiow are fdur main "steps in the planning 'process*. 
(These/^cur after a needs assessment knd^ a current program 
assessment are taken and before, objectives- for a jiew guidahce 
program are written.)^ Opposite, thd ^'taps arfi description^ - 
of t:he stops; .Match' the correct description with its appropriate 




Step. (pp. 7 ^ 8) 



Determining Pro 
Needig 



Writing .Program 
Goals * 

Writing' s'budont Pe 
formance Objdcti\]5. 



Planning for 
Evaluation 




A. 



- C. 



D. 




gtating 'broad/ general areas 
of program outcomes. ^ 
Identifying discrep^sncies in; areas 
of current and desired prograjn 
effort a^d choosing strategies to ' 
V resolve them. ' '■ , - 

Setting crijteria so that program 
/ f ectivene'ss c^n be determined. 
Stating the ' measurable behavioral 
skills; studeiits will develop in 
the ^rogi^to*; • . j ^ 



li?RE-ASSESSMENT. ' 




The questions below are ^designed 'to give you an idea pf the^ ' 
instructional 'content of- this mpduAe so you may determine: f ' 

1) Vhether you wish to colitinue working on the module; and ^ , 

2) whether you want to Skip ceiFtai^ secti^pns of it. Each question 
relates to the module objective of the ^ same number. * The.pa^es of 
the text* that present the, informatic^ required to answer the^ ques- 
t;ions af e jindicated<af|:er each^ qu^strOtiT * ^..^^ 

Try to answer each^vquestion^and -check your work using the 
answeir 'key , provided^^. Then, if Y?u-^^*^er: the module or certain 
sections of dt will bS of henefitibo yQtU, contiriue with the tape- 
slide presentation* 

1, Lxsted below are four main steps in th^ planning process. 
{These occur af tejr a "needs.^-^assessjnent^ and a current prog^ram 
assessment Sire taken an^f befpre, ol:>.3e.abivjes _fpr a ,riew guidance* ^ 
' program are written. ) Opposite ^ tl^e* ^&5|g^ are descriptions , 

f *the steps. Match thl^ cdrrect d'escriptionjpith its appropriate 
step. (pp. T':Sc 8) ^ ' ^ ^ • 



Determining Program^ 
Needs 



Writing Progr^tm 1 
Goals^ 



A. ' Stating broad, g^exaiL. areas' ^ - ; 
\ of ^program outcom^^--^^ . ' - ^; , 

B. - -Identifying dispre£)%nb±esf-'in: arje^s 
^|^?6ia*^'ent and~4^s±xea/^rograih\ 

A'ef f ort ^«d ^criooaing , st-ratg'g"±es " t6 \ 
* ^ - ' ' f res-dlve^xhem-. "^-V* ' * - 
Writing* ^udent Per-. •C- >^Settin.g/crit^ia so that:;: p:rogram 
fCrtnanpe Object iv(^s ' S£j|ac|:-£Yeness can: be ""'determined. 

\ . . - D. Statiifig>l:fie measurable behavioral 
'* ^ skxlis ^students Vill develop in 
"""^-^'the progrSmf" ^ w • 



Pli^ftrf^ng fpr 



]^^5>^aluation 



Thera^are 'at leasl;^^^^ general activ^ities Jihlt conduc^i^v 
in ordex:;; for tl:ie planning V ; 

How ^any can you idefitif y? fpp. 10-1^) ^ * ' . 



A. : ; 

B. ^ ' : 'V^ ' ; • ^ ^ . ' 



-Listed bfelow' are four major tasks .that should be; accomplished to 
determine ' program .needs-. ' Rearrange th$m in chrdnological order . 

(pp.... i8-?2); , ■ ■ * 

A^-; State program; charges - ^ ^ / , . 



\; ' ;b ' Compare he summary,' reporjts for the . Curreflit^ and 
Desired >®utcomes ^|se^^j3afhts;'. 

' C. Id-entify^ discrepencies •toetwe'en areas of current and 

"■ .... ^ - -.. <afesired Ma:ffort .r^' * > 

' ■ ^\ D.; Identify strategies for resolving discrepencies. 

What three activities would you suggest if . you were comparing / 
, summary reports . for a Current Guidance Program Assessment and a 
Desired. Outcomes Assessmerit?^,: X^l^- 18-28) ^ 

A. - • ■ •■ ^ . '-^ ■■: 

What are thr'e.e^:^^^ of discr epencies that could . be found_ ^ 
in comparing thfese summary sheets. (PP»' 18'-28> ^ . ^ 



Again/ if you were' cdmpajc^ing the sam< suimary sheets /^^w^^ 
would you suggest bef done for each discrepency written in 
#5? (pp. 18-2^8), 



A, 



B. 



C. 



With. the three terms shown in Column A,' compare the:def initions 
in Column B and match with-thQ appropriate" term. (pp« ; 32 & 33) 



B 



Program Goal . 

^Student Goal 

Student Performance 
Objective 



A. 



B, 



'Describes a specific^ measurable- 

behavior that contributes to 
^ achieving a student goal. 
Defines a Broad area' of student 
competence in a way that makes 
the program the stated or implied 
subject pf the sentence. 
/ ' • c. Defines a broad area of student 

, ^ competence in a way that maKe§,M.;. ' 

; the student the stated 'or implied 

^ ' * subject of the sentence. 

Can you name several charkcteristics of a high quality set of 
program goals? (There are- at Ifeast seven. . The first is giX^, 
as an example.) (pp. 34-41) 

A. Includes high ranking desired otitcomes statements ' 

• ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' »i% • .,■ • ' ■ . . 

c. ■. . • . ' ■ ■ ■ , ■ ' . 

D. ■ • - ■ " ■ ' 



E. 
F. 
G. 
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9v Complete the following sentences regarding components of a , 
Weil-rwritten performance objective.. . . _ 

A well-written performance objective contains a behavioral 
\ that describes what a studeiit will be able to do as a 



\ 
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yesult >of^ guidan ce ^ p^^^ activities..,^ addition^ the 

objective names a . that defines who is expected to 

' ■■ •• • --^ - -^ B - r - — -rr— . •'• -^^ .. 

perform that behavior. I'^Finally, 'performance .obj^ctivfes^ 

are concerned' witTi - that will be acxr^^ 

attainment of the behavioral objective outcome. . 

10. Pick one goal statement :l^rom the list below and write 

a student performance '^outcome for the goal statemeiit. , \ - 

. (pp. 55-58.) \ . - 

A; The student will know what to do when; he is with others ^ 
. " ' who use drugs. - / ' ' " ^. 

B. The student will know how to perform well on job . 
applications and interviews . ^ ^ - , ' 

C. The student will know how to listen and take notes at - 
the same time. - ^ ' ■ - 

Goa3>^ statement - . . ^ \ , - ^ ; 



Student performance outcome 



11. Therfe are f our ^ypes o£ procedures necessary for determining 

program success. ' Can ygu name any or all of these? J[pp. 64-66)^ v 



C. . ■■ 

D. ■ V ' ' ■ . - ■ ■ ^ 
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sauiobq.no xio auixg. ssaj pu ^ q. uau i ssassB ..sa uiooq . na pejxsa p 



aq:^ up qfiTii pat^pa sauioo:^no uo auix:^, a:toui puads 

/ ^^uIT:^ ssat UT sauioot^no 50 Jtaquinu .aui 
' aii:^ qSTxdmooop pu^ r^uaxofgja axom amopaq sio-rt^^txncio 
/ ii, * , -aoissunoo p upii:^^ Jsqq^^o atioauid^ yo:^ 

sauioot^no auios BuxiisxxduioQOP aqj At^xxTClTsupdsaa/ u6t$sv 

(uoxt^npo saaxnBaa*) 
uox:^ua:^:^p aoxasunoo uioa j sauioor^no a^aiapl sdpii:caa 

•ViHaBoaja aii4 0% 

r^uauissassp sauioot^no paaxsap aq:^ uo iiBxq pa:^pJ stuar^r ppV: 



•>uauissassp sauioo:^no paax5c 
^ ; t[6xii pat^pa saui6o:^no uo auix:^ aaoui 'puad^ s:: 



auips a^q:^ a::p^ Aaq:^ aaaiiM 



aaMoj;|st auo aaaiiM 
' aailBtii .fef a:caiiM 

•s:^xo<^a om:^ ^.q:^ uo 
spaap uxqt^xM suiar^x" oxjxoads 30 aoupt^ao<^t3^Jl^^ ^a^ "0 
..y j'^v^aoddj"' om:^ 

aq:^ uo spaap aAxj aq::^ 30 sxspqdura aAx:^Pxai\ ^-^^^^o^ '9 

* •uTPt^uoo /iBl[i ia\^p aq:^ q^T^. 
qu^saaAUQO amodaq o:^ Aiinjaapo *s:^aodaa!^A:^ aq^ Apn^s 



ox^sunoo 
("2 

(I 

.(I 



•D 



p anq. uo 
oxasunoD 



•9 

•V 
•D 



•a 


c 




•0- 


2 




•H 


I' 











f - 6ux:^pnxPAa 'a 

6ux:ipoTunumioo VQ 

saxnpaqos 6uTUxuiaa:^aa 'D 

saoanosaa 6uxipt)OXTV '9 

. x^uuosaad Buxr^oaxas 'V 



uoxt^pnxPAa aoj Buxuupxd ^ 



saAx^oa'Cqo aoupuiaojaad ^uapnt^s' 6ux:^xaM_g_ 

sx^oo uipafioad 6ux:^x:cm V_ 



spaaN uipaBoJd BuTuxuiaat^ag 9 
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aAaxqc^ q.snui uieafio^d aq:^ s-gBoB 50 aBet^uaoaad aog: 



aAatqoB :^snjH oqM s:^uapn:^s 50- aBet^uaoaad aog: UQtaat^Tiro, 
. :^as — f^oB anq fpaAaj^p^ seq uiB:{Boad aq:^ -giic BuTUTUI:taq^'aa 
, ' . ^ •paur'B:^:}.^ ' 

aq o:^ x^oB aad saAxq-oaCqo 50 ^aBe'i^uaoaad aoj uoTjat^tao 

^as — x^oB IB -paA-^Tqq"^ ■ s^eq' ^Uapn:^s aq:^ g:T BuTUTUia^r^aa/- -Qf 
•aATt^oaCqo aaueuiaojaad -quapnqis ut' :^as uofaat^xao 
1-aATq.oaCqo pauTisi:^^ s^q ' :^uapn:^s*'aq:i " g:f BuTiiTmaa^aa 



■iiopads aq.nuTtu aAtj o:^ om:^ ux ^ap^ui s:j.UTO.d aoC^ui aii:^ ^stx oi 

' ' •MatAaat^uT; qoC ^"Uoj ar^^Tadoaddeut 

pUB at^HTadoadde' aae :^B^:^vSsaap 50 saxdui^xa iistnBUT^^STp oi 
. — . ' -sBnap 3fo»^j&uanx3:uT aii:^ aapun 

^ST auoauros a:^BOTpuT s-oTt^STiat^b^aeilo AjTt^uapT^^Oi 



W -xi 



; * .•:^uauia:^^:^s j^ob qoB^ aoj papTAo:EcI st', auiooq.no axdui^xa** 

auo '•aaaq axq^qdapoe aq pxtipM sauiooqno 50 At^aT^r^A qpaaB v 

-■■*■>•• " ' ' * 

aqq qn saqou ,"D>[Bq puB uaqstx bq Moq mou>{ xTT^^^^P^^s aiii 

. ^ , • • sMaTAaaqu.7 puB ^ ^ • 

suoTq-'ie^OTxdde qoC uo XT^^ uiad^aad oqlMoii MottH-TT™ quapnqs aiii .:g i - 
^ . . ' ^ •sBnap aisrt^oiiM 

saaiiqo- qt^TM, ST aq uailM op 6q ,qBiiM Mott^t XTT^ quapn:^s aq^ /-v ^•QI 



. - aoxx^aptAa 
dn^a^ uoTq-^x^dod 
\ amooqno 



• (s)dt\oaB' AaosTApe Aq paqdaot)^ pue paTAafAaa uaaq^ sb'h 

-sxBAax ap^BJtB i5so:t&B paqBXnpTqa:^ si 
' . ^ ' ' ■ ' '*ax^tioTqBa aaiit^o 

ao uifitpeaBd BuTAXQS uiax^IO-^d x^uos^xad b Aq paouanbas .si 
•ptaoqtap paq^qs^'Aq AqtaoT^ad'^oq Butpaoooe pat^ui&a Si 
•Xepoui 9q,BTadoJddB oq. ^BuxpaoooB padnoaB"^ 



•0 

•V -6 
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Comparing the. current, status raises sment report and the ^ 
desired outGomes/assessment report to produce a redejeinition. 
, of the program:: s goals ^apd the' writing of ; stude&jt,.fperf6xm- 
•arvce objectives related to those goals, is? a fairly simple - 
-and straight farwaifd process, irv J,t s overal-l . Structure ^and / '"^ 




concept:ipri. ThK actual d^^tafls of th& wotk can be very' 

' - .' ' " ' ' " ' ' * • . • .- 

complex ' and -iVitr ideate however J • ■'this s'ectiori will present a 

brief :0?/^tv lew pf the p-rocess and then touch' on five con- 

\ ' " ■ - . ' ■■■ : ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' '"^ • ' " ■ ■ ■ . ' 
'cerns tihe- e.dmlrirstrator/will need tQ' deal with: , to success-. 

fully accQmptish 'thi^'.process. These fi\^^^^ ■ 

personnel , ^ resoi^rces ^ .s cheduling coiMLinicatiQn r and eval- ^ 

uation % '/The subsequent sections Will.^^V'ide the derailed 
"^^"v ■ *■ . ■ ■/-• ■ _ 

diredtion necessary tc/ actually carry out the process. 

■ . " ' ^ , i ■ ' ' \ 

The chart on page 9 diagrams the steps involved in the 

^J^..' * ■ ■ ■ ■ * , ■ "• 

planning process arid the/relationshdp of the activities dealt 
:.with i'ri tbi^s moduiV to 'the overall process. One leaves the 
-current status assessment and desired outcomes assessment" 
W^ith a list of curre'nt and desired- program priorities. The 
next step involves comparing thpse two sets of data and 
determining the discrepancies. This effort produces a com- 
prohensiye listing of those areas where curifent and desired 
priorities match, those areas where they fail to. match, the 
directions in which they fail to match, and the degrees to 
which they differ. Discrepancies- may be of three general 
sorts, those yi which: a) current effort is lower than 

• 18 ' ' 
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process 
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desired effort, b) current effort is^Jji^her than desired^ 
effort,^ and c) current and desired effort are at approxi- 
mately the same level but focus on different outcomes. 
Various strategies may be employed to deal with each, depend- 
ing on the particular situation. But when all discrepancies 
have been identified and defined, and • appropriate r^ponses 
have been determined, program Aeeds (in terms of changes 
.that will contribute to an improved prqgram) will have been 

artjLcuiated. . . 

Once needed changes are determined, one can proceed to 
define the goals for the program. From these goals one can 
then write student performance objectives , putting the 
globally defined go^ls for the program into behavioral teritfs 
which are 'observable and measurable/ And he .is then pre^ 
pdred to conduct his program on a basis quite different from 
most in common practice. He has a plan which is based on 
empirically determined needs and which 'is «opeh to evaluation 
and accountability at every point. His plannin^^f forts have 
thus come, to an end, and he may go. on to develop the strate- 
gies and activities necessary to fulfill the goals akd ob- 



program 
needs 



program 
goals: 
and, 
objectives 



jeqtives. 




CURRHIMT QTATUa 
ABOBSSMENT 

,2. To Assi^r ^rubeiar< 

Mow l^UAT... 

MOW /\Boor. . 
To A55isr sruD^MriTTa 

2L. 1b ASSIST ^roi£tirs to 



DaaiREO OUTCOIVjjEB 
ASSEQQiVICMt 

-1. -fo MOWJ Udui (Ktih v:/>4fe*^ 
TO F|f4P-' 

A yoB 
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STEPS 1^ THE PLANNING PROCESS 



Current Status Assessment . 



Desir^cl Outcomes Assessment 



i 



♦.'Current iPriorities 



Desired' Priorities 





Neejd^d Program Cl^anges 



'^vProgram Coals 




Studellt Goa^S ^ 



S tudent- Perf driH^nce-^ Ob j-dati^ l^'C-'"^ 
v' I'l Behavior.'' 



2. Population 

3. Evidence 



Process Objectives 



Implementation Strategies 
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Carryin^"o3: these steps requires considerable effort. 
Detailed data comparisons will be needed. Lists of discrep- 
ancies between current status^ and desired outcomes will have 
to be'written'. '.THese will have to distinguish between dif- 
ferent kinds. of discrepancies. All this^^ information will 
have to be assembled in a form that defies the needed pro- 
gram ctidnges. Program and student goals will have to be 
^^rh ^uaii-ty.. usable ^^ef f ormance_^blectives' wm 



have to'be drafted and . scrutinized. The, effects and effi-^ 
ciency of all "these activities will have tp be validated. 
Reports -will have to-be made' to advisory groups, school 
personnel/district residents, and students. All of this 
vill require the efforts of skilled, dedicated workers. 
♦One of the first tasks of this phase of the planning, as 
with earlier ones", is finding such personnel, and allocating 
'the tasks, appropriately. ^If an able-, dedicated cadre of 
workers undertakes the eflort enthusiastically,- and is given 
the- time and resources necessary, results will almost surely 

be positive and useful. . o 

Along with. the personnel to be assigned to the effort, 

the planner/administrator will need to plan for and alio- 

eate necessary tosourdcs. Supplies, working 'space; "^quip- 

mdtit,'apd plorical help will all Be n^^eded.'^ .Delays ^nd 

fru'stra'tions can be avoided if these are provided for from 

the boginping. 

• Afi^her important consideration at _the ■beginning of 
the effort is establishing schedules which will coordinate 

21 • 
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the various phases of the work and provide guidelines for \ 
when individual tasks should be begun and finished. Often 
■'a -useful means in this iregart^'is a tiipe flow chart. It can 
be ^^^^^fructured in many <g^ays. 'Th^ example below of E^rs . one 
suggestion. Whatey^^r the fqrmat chosen; 'a schd^ule should 
he devised at the beginning of the effort to aid the 
coordination' Of the various tasks ancj provide guidelines'' for 
individuals working "dTn"!^ 7 j-. 



SAMPLE TIME CHART' 





January 




Feb 




March 




Week 




Week 




Week 




Task' 


11 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 




1. Identify Discrepancies 


























2.. Determine Program Changes 


































3. Define Program -Goals 


























Etc. 



























The work involved with thife module is concerned with 
sensitive areas arid is critical to the future of your guid- 
ance, counseling, and placement program^ fpr both reasons 
a key task will be communicating efficiently and accurately 
with all groups involved and- keeping records of what is 
accomplished and how- it was done. Advisory groups should 
meet regularly to review progress and offer direction and 
solutions when problems arise. Personnel working on various 
aspects of the project should be kept informed of progress 
in other ^ areas. Schqol perso^el — counselors , teachers, and 



ca tiony 
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ardministrators-r-should be ke^*: abreast of developments and 
results of the- work particularly as d^-cision-s are reached - 
about <:hanges in/the »program'and as goals are written aiSd 
program' directions determined* And o€ course, studeats and 
their: parents shovild be kept informed of program c|iang6s and 
n^w direction's, • They widl . be- the ones to benefit most as 
programs are designed to respond to* their needs and 'expressed 



"^uch 



>ttgir rconmtuitteat'iron^ can h e lp ^-fee- ^aintain a 



sense of"^efi:thusiasm -about the work being carried on7 and can ' 
contribute effectively to its success. ' ; ^ . 

The final jgeneral. consideration that must} Be dealt wi'th 
in the process of developing the goals and objectives for 
guidance programs is. the evaluation of that ptocess>- Since? 

the goals and objectives of a program will determine the 

' * . ' - ■ ' ' 
actual activities to be -implemented subsequently , it is 

important to monitor the planning phase qlosely to insure a 

high quality effort. In this way, continuous formatitre- 

evaluation may be provided to contribute to ijif ormed deci- ^ 

sion making and secure a solid foundaition for the program 

bein^ buijtj 

Evalua^tion in the planning phase .of . program development 
should answer three types of questions: 1) Were the data / 

* 

from tHe current status assessment , and the deSsired outcpm.6s 
'^assessment collected and used as intended to derive program 
goals and objectives? In other v^orda, was the plani>ing con- 
ducted as it was designed to be? 2) Do tHe goals and objec- 
tives that were produced represent an acceptable foundation 



for the prograin%being planned? Or, is the product • of the 
planning process of adequate quality? and 3) What resulted 
from the planning tRat wa,s ^lot e'xpected? Or, -what x^ere, the 
positive arid negativ^ unanticipated. effects of producing: 
goals and objectives? 

^ / ....... ; « 

There are' several procedures available to answer these^ 

/. ^ , ■ ^ ^ ■ . « ■ ..■ 

■ " ■" • . ' ■■\^ - >i 

questions. The most reliable data foK' the Eirst *shre'pi?Q- 

.duced by a replication of the |)lanning process. A'^^validity 

check /Of trhe results^ erf :i±pe ^des ired outc crmes- as:sessment-^and 



a: 



-d^iret 

th^lcurrent* Status assessment jpay be pTo'diiqed by redoing each 
y^th a small ample "of the original respondent's.' .The results 
produced by the miniature 'reassessments, may thea, be used to 
verify the results of the origihal as^essmen^ the deci- 

sion, rules, and procedures used in the original assessments 
were conjsistent and raqdrded/ they can.be used again. Such 
a reapplication of the process should assure that the data 
will lead to a'.^progr^m accurately reflecting the real n/eeds. 

•Where a replication Cf the ^assessment process is not 
possible/ the qiiality of the products o-f this proce^ (goals 
and objectives .^if^^^^^udent guidance programs) may^ be eval- 
uated by sub^j^cting them to consultant review. A panel of 
experts representing the academic pommunity^^ and the residen- 
tial community (perhaps the advisory group) could check over 
Mists of goals and objectives and certify that they represent 
an acceptable basis for the program(s) being planned. Where 
this group identifies areas off deficiency / their experience 
may J^e used tP provide suggestions for improvement. 

. 24 
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repll cation 



evaluatio'n 
'S tra t.&,gl es 



consul tan t' 
review 



Jo assure a successful effort in the steps outlined iri 
this module,* a criterion ^checklis t .may be used to evaluate 
it. Such a .<:hecklist should include i^^s related; to each ^ . 
step in the"^)lanning process. Items should specif y. *what is 
to be accomplished at each step, when this 'should be done,^ 



who is - responsible arid what level of results v\?ill be conr/v 



/ 



sidered' acceptable. The following is an example of suc^//an. 

item. "By April 25; 19 the members of the junioi/|tf g.h 

school guidance program planning task' force produc^Q^ a 



written list of all areas where present program/efforts 
fail to relate to ^.dentified student needs, /^ftis list \;fas 
generated by a comparison of current statu^j^a^ssessment and 
desired!^ outcomes assesf^nent data." Eyal^^on of program 
planning using such a checlclist will t^^ii^be a s^i^mple prp- 



cess of indicating "yes/ it was done%>^or "no,/ it- was not 

Ml 



done" for each item. 



/ . 



'a criterion* checklist evalu^lw strattegy has the.^ddi- 

-tuional 'advantage of structuring the ^|>lanninq process. It 

■•• ■ ' ■ , " " /' ■ ' • 

• • Tr • ■ * r 

•promotes program^ planning by rfegtjiring tho^e involve^ to 
document and schedule in ad^arice what will accomplish. 

. . « ■ 0 

The criterion checklist may also servq as ^ useful communi- 
cation device by informing each member of the* planning team 
of the tasks coming up., • * ' 

Any activity 4s Tikeiy to, produce results that were not 
expected and that ,do not relate directly to its stated out- 
comes. A comprehensive evaluation of the planning process 
of ^guidance programs musti inquire about such results. They' 





[inanticip&te 
effects 
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may have a significant effect (either positiv^ pr negative) 
upon the success o£ planning efforts that will^^'go unr.ocog- 
nized if ' it is not assessed. For example, collecting data 
^\ - on .the 'desired outcomes of guidance programs from parents 
may generate considerable interest in these programs among 
the parents polled. This interest is a side effect^ of the 
planning process. l£ prograjg^pl^^mers' knov of it, they, 
might contact th^ paj'ents Who refepondfed to the asses^jtient ; 



when voluntB^ers ari 



ided ^or gptd ance-rel^ted^ctiv drbi^es^ 



These parents might also help generate community int:erest in 

. ^ f 

the guidance program i^ they ^re encouraged to do so. - The 
resource, represented by interested parents might go unused 

by the guidance department if the unanticipated effects of 

/ ' ' 

the planning process are not assessed^ 

The evaluation of the posit4ve and negative unantici- 
pated 'effects of the planning stage of program development 
may be a9sessed by questionnaire, interview, \)bservat ion, or 
analysis of data from unobtrusive measures. Usually a com- - 
binatiiOrt?. of these means is the most effective. Information 



on unai 



duals < r groups who nt^ty have experienced them. Such data 



should 



ticipated effects should be sought from all 4-ndivi- 



be suiimvarizGd and reported along with the rpisults of 



the em^ciLuation of the planning process and products so that 
it wikl Le available for subsequent decision majcing. 



unantici^atq, 
bffocts 
assessment 
methods 
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may have a .significant effect (eithd^ positive or. negt^tive) 
upon*^the success of planning efforts that \^ill/^o "unr^cog- ! 
nized if' it is nofc assessed. For example / collecting data 
on* .theses ired outconi|^s .of * guidance prograips f rom parents 

may generate consider^able interest in tljese programs among> 

* ' ' ' if ' 

the parents pblled. This interest is ^a side effect of tfe , 

planning^rocess. If program planners know of it, they 

might contact the parents who r^spondfed t-o the assessment 

when volunteers are needed f or ' guidanc.e-reJ^^ted activities. 

These parents might also help generate community, interest in 

the guidance program if tl^ey ^xe' encouraged to do so. The 

resource represented -by interested parents might-go. unus(^d 

by the guidance iStepartiment if the unanticipated effects, of 

the planning process areViot assessQ^j^ 



The evalua.tiOmof t^ie positive and negative unantici-- 
patejd effects 6f tjjie planning stage of jfcogram ^development * 
may be assesse,d,'by questionnaire, interview, observation, or. 
analysis of data *from unobtrusive measures^. Uaually a com- ^ 
bination of these means is » the 'mostr effective. Info/matipn 
on unanticipated effects should be ^ught from all indiVi- 



dua^s or groups who may have expelrienced them. Such data 
should fc>e suijrm^ieiriz^d and reported along with the results of 
the eval uatlft t^^r the planning process and products *so that 
it will be available f6r subsequent decision making. 



PROGRESS CHECK 



A rlist vof some of the activities included in: the planning phase 
di^cu^sed in this module follows'. Number them. in the order , 
they must be accomplished. . (pp. 7-9) ;^ 



a. 
b. 



DeterTuine necessary program changes. " 
Indicate the degree and type of discrepancy. 



"CQTTipare^"t:h^"^resxrl^^ 

and' the desired outcomes assessment. 



d. Write student performance objectives. 

e. Identify alternative, str:ategies for revolving 

discrepancies.. 

■ . • ■ ' ' « , "i J ... 

f. Produce a list of areas.^where priorities match or 

are discrepartt. 7*-, 

' a " . • . . ■• • 

g. Define program goals. ' ^ 



2. List five general considerations that must b^ tak^n into account 
in this phase of ''|)lanriing. (pp. 10-12) 



c. 
d, 
e. 



3. What are the three types of questions that^^hould be answered 
by the evaluation of the . planning phase of program development? 
■ (pp. 12 &' 13) 



a. 
b. 
c. 



See next page for answers. 
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ANSWER KEY 



5.T:tBnTBAa 
/ • But:^J(^3J puB uo~T:^BC^Tunuiuiop 

BuTxnpeiibs 
s30j:nos3H 



•o. 



•q 



£aq o;:^ pau&Tsap shm ^^t's-b par^onpuoo BuTuu^jd ^ii:^ s^m 'X: 



•3 
•p' 

•b 
•q 



•2 



GROUP 





Meet with several of your fallow planners/counselors. Assume that 
your group is!, the task force charged with Writing goals and"* ob j ec-. 
tives for a guidance program from, the results of a desired, outcomes^ 
assessment and a current status assessment that have already been . 
conducted. In this meeting yobr group will develop a plan for .the 
communication and reporting aspects of your work. 'Discuss: a) who 
must be kept informed of your activities; b)ywhat each grou^ or 
individual must know; and c) what . strategies your task force will 
•use to convey the required information. Also plan what will be 
included in records your group w4.ll Iceep of its - activities, and what 
reports you will issue at variout stages of your work. Prepare a 
summary of, your decisions^ It v^^ill be valuable to , you later i£ vYo^ 
become a member of such a task force. 
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DETERMINING PROGRAM NEEDS 

In planning improved guidance programs, the identifi- 
• cation of changes in present" programs that will contribute 
* to their improvement represents the determination of program 
needs. The reports summarizing the ^sses*sments of current 



status ^nd desired 'butcomes of guidance programs (that are 
produced as a result of the training included in the pre- 
ceding . two modules in this training series) will serve 
the raw material to be used in identifying these needs.. By 
comparing these reports, the program .planner determines 
areas ^of current anci desired guidance effort where ipriori- 
ties for emphasis match Or aire discrepant. He must then 
consider the type and degree of discrepancies he has identi- 
f ied and i,ndicate what strategies 'are available for resolv- 
ing' these. 'discrepancies . The choice of a-n appropriate 



-Strategy for resolving ea-ch disc^pancy means that needed 
' . program cjiajiges' have been determi^]^^ and that the program 
planner is then prepare<;i to begin fretting program goals in. 
student terms. - .] 

COMPARING TH^ RESULTS OF THE DESIRED OUTPOMES ASSESSM 
AND THE CURRENT STATUS assessment : 

•J If the desired outcomes assessment and the current sta- 

tus assessment were <2onducted according to the^ guidel lues 

* presented in this series of training packages, the reports. 
■* . 

summarizing their results will present. two types of rankings 

• * 

General areas, of guidance effort (interpersonal, intraper- 
sonal, academic-learning, educatipnal-vocational., and 
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non-rstudient outcomes) will be presented- in order of prior- 
ity r and then rtop-priority specific outcomes will be ranked 
in each. area. The statistic used to prodifce the rankings^ . 
is perd*ent lof counselbr^time* that is or should be expended 
on that area Or outccarfne. Pages from hypothetical Current 
status Asses-s'ment ^nd Oesirdd Status As se'ssment Report . . 



Summaries 'are presented on the f ol^owing^ two pages. 

The initial step in determining prograttn changes is to 
study the summary reports of the desired outcomes assess- 
ment and the current status assessment very carefully: The 
relative emphases of tjbe five major areas of guidance effort 
should be compared. ' Then the importance assigned' to speci^ 
, fic outcomes within each area should be examined for each • 
report, ^ Tliis study, is .best accomplished throu^h>s;teainwork. . 
The inisiahts of onJ member can spark , the thinking of others 
and conflicting interpretatip.ns can ident;ify mistakes or 
areas of wea'k understanding. ' Preconceptions and value 
j;udgments .related* to the impiicatiohs of 'the data should be 
avoided.^. -At this stage, planners should try to be as open 
a;id objecti-ve as ^possible. Their goal is, to become conver- 
sant.-w±th the data resulting from the desired outcomes 
assessment,.^ and 'the current status assessment. 



*Counbelof time is an imperfect measure of guidance program 
efforts, because it fails to include this value of the time of 
other counseliiig personnel (paraprof essionals , teachers, 
etc.) as) well as the value of nOn-human res0UQ:des used in 
.^uidancie activities', y Even though measures of percentage of 
totals cmidance. .progrm^ effort would offer a better basis 
for assigning priorities, this statistic was not used for - 
practical reasons , i.e. , it is very diffigult to determine. 
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Non-Student .Outcomes - 32 ^ 



Percent of Counselor Time 
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11 
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When the planning team had become familiar ^ with the 
/ f J ' 

summaries of the results of tMe desired outcoipes assessment 

and tjrfe current status assessment, its next task is to 

identify th^ majaf areas wlya're indicated emphases match or 

are discrepant. Juxtaposing' the -priorities of counselor time 

resulting frbm^tKe"twd^asse^ ^or tte five main areas 



can "facilitate this proce 



:ess. 



The figure on the next page 



shows an example Of how this can be done using the data from 
the sample assessment sAmmary reports presented earlier. 

. -The graph compares current and desired emphases for 
each major area of ^u?rdance effort in a .hypothetical program. 
Emphases differ a great deal in the Academic-Learning area 
and almost match in the Intrapersonal area. The discrepancy 
seems fairly Xecvm in the Non-Student Outcomes and Inter- 
personal areas and somewhat smaller for the Educa*tion^l- 
Vocational area. 

LogicalWf thrive conditions are possible when the results 
of the Desi/ed Outcomes Assessment and the Current Status 
Assessment^ are com|)ared: 1)^ the amount of counselor time 
assigned/to an area may be essentially the same on the two 
asses sip^nts , 2) the current emphasis assigned an area may 
be lojier than the desired ^emphasis , or 3) the desired empha 
sis /may , be lower than the current one. ; Each of these condi- 
tibns suggests a different type of response as discussed in 
the next major Section of this module. ^ 
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yhe planning team should prepare to map strategies for 
changes in areas where fairly large discrepancies exist 
regardless . 6f whether the curr^ent or desired percent of coun- 
selor* time was higher. In areas where large discrepancies 
in emphasis do not exist, the planning team should still be 
prepared to recommend changes if the- specific outcomes 
designated for desired and curirent emphasis within an area 
are not the same. This type of discrepancy cannot be fecog- 
nized from a graph like the one on this page. The planning 
team must refer to the summary reports of the desired out-^ 
comes assessment and the current status assessment to ident- 
ify these discrepancies. 

23 
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IDENTIFYING STRATEGIES FOR RESOLVING DISCREPANCIES 

^ ■ 

After the planning team has identified -^discrepancies in 
the results of th^ current status assessment and the desired 
outcomes assessment\ in terms Of areas of guidance program 
effort/ the next step is to carefully examine and compare the 
current and desired emphases assigned to individual ite^f^S. 
within Bacfr area . ^" This w i ll dllo w ^ them L o deter mine-^needed- - 
changes in the current program that will bring it more in 
line with what is desir'ed. . 

In areas where about the same percent of counselor time 
was indicated on both the current states assessment and the 
desired outcomes assessment, (e.g., the intrapersonal area 
in the graph on page 23), the detailed assessment report 
summaries should be consulted to confirm that the same out- 
comes were listed for cpur^selor attention in each assessment. 
If this is the case, continuing the program esserttialLy as 
it is should be ^recommended. Ijn our example, however, it is 
obvious that a shift in the outcomes on. which counselors v 
spend their time should be considered. Items 0-30, D-2, 
D-15, D-6, D-22, and D-12 'ranked import^ant on the current ' • 
status assessment while items D~26, D-13, D-19, D-23, D-22/ 
and D-16 rated a high priority on the desired outcomes assess 
ment. It is likely that, in this example, an improved guid- 
ance program 'would mean that counselors . spend more time help- 
ing students achieve the latter set of outcomes ^(from the 
Desired Outcomes Summary) and concentrate less on the former 

m 

(from the Current Guidance Summary). 
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, The planning team should be cautious about recommehding 

that Counselors , suspend effort on any outcome^ howeyer. The 

* ' '" , • • ' . * 

desired outcomes assessment ' repcnrt is jDSsed on d.ata on stud- 

. ■ • ' . . '' '^ . " ' - ' 

ents' needs;. Students ma^ not choose a need statement as . 

* • ' ■ 

being important to them for two "reasons : ^1) it is , currently^ 
being met by counselor efforts and thus^'''^*S~Tic^^ 
as It would be if help. were not available, or 2) it would 
n ot be a trig h priority need of s t udents even v drfch out h elp^ — 
The planning team\ may "need to^'rely on interviews with >ptuo[- 
ents, expert opinion in the literature, or the advice of 
local counselors, teachers, and parents to del^ermind which 
reason holds. If it is the first, some effort on the out- 
come should probably continue. If it is thq s,econd, -effort 
on the outcome may be 'sensibly, deleted from the program; - , 

When an area was assigned a higher priority on the 
desired outcomes assessment than it ctlrrently receives . 
(e.g., the^ Academic-Learning arfea oh the graph on page 21) 
an increase in counselor time^ spent^in this area seems a 
logicaii response. An examination of >the detailed summaries 
of itemsSranked high in importance /d^ this area on the two 
assessments will offer the plam^prng team helpful clues as to 
how to distribute the inet^ased counselor emphasis. In 
general/ items which rate hi^h on the desired outcomes 
assessment, such as A-13 and A-10 in ^r example ^ should 
receive more attention, 'the total amount of counselor time 

spent in helping students achieve outcomes in an area caij 

. ,/ / • • ^ ^ . . 

also*b© increased by increasing the number of outcomes 



/■ / 



counselors focus on. Pn our example the addition of items 
A-17 and A-16 should/result isi^BSi improved) program more 3?e- 
sponsive to student needs. In firqier to accomplish- the^e 
changes/ it may ybe necessary for counselo rs to dev/te less 
time to but conies such as A-24 and A-2 which did ,/ot rate High 
on the desi/ed outcomes assessment but are impo/tant in the 
current program. , ^ ^ . 



T^^tlibse areas ^at ratedr^igher on the uuirenL staLus^ 

as^e^sment than on the desired outcomes assessment (the Non- 

Stuf^ent Outcome area in our exataple) , a decrease in the 

/ - " ■ - ' ' ■ 

amount of counselor time spent. in the area seems indicated. 

The most oi^ious way to accomplish the shift would be to 

delete some outcomes in this area fi^dm the guidance program. 

When this course is not desirable (remember the cautions 

mentioned earlier} or is not feasibl,e given the requirements 

Qf=^he school system, the responsibility for accomplishing^ 

\es in areas ranked lower on the desired outcomes * 

assessment than on the current status assessment may be 

assigned to som^eone 'whose training ^and experience is m'ore' , 

appropriate than tKe counselor's* (perhaps^^a paraprof essional) 




three , 
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Tasks and roles /or guidance paraprpfessionals will be the 
subject of package number 8 of this series. Alternatively, ^mm 
counselors ipay be able to find ways to become more efficient 
in the us^ of their time and the' time of other personnel in 
the counseling office^ In this way, the same number of out- 
, comes ycould receive attention, but a decrease in the actual 
araotirnt of counselor time spent ^n^thgm could be accomplished. 
WhW a clear^trategy for,« resolving discrepancies in 
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the currerrt and de^red percent counselor time expended 
in an area is not apparent to the plai^nihg temn, they stiAl 
ha>J^e several alternatives for identifying appropriate pro- 
gram changes. Counselors' isf forts to^ help students achie've 
certain outcomes within an area may be evaluated to deter- 
mine if counselors' time spent there is actually effective. 
Kn'owing if counselors' efforts really do help students 
achi eve— tht^-ot^tcomei^i n qu estionr^ ill^h elrp iti deci si^ons— 



related* tQ altera,ng the percent of 'counselors^' time spent ij 
in an area. . ^ ' 

Specifying the relationship between outcomes and cpun- 

^' ■ . * ■ ' * ' 

selor activities is another Way to contribute- to the speci- 

<> 

fication of program changes. It may be that counselors are 
spending time in an area with no clear idea of what they are 
trying to Accomplish. If the results expected /of an effort 
are known it may become easier to determine if the time 
spent on that effort should be increased or decreased. 

pne thought to keep in mind in carrying 4fiit this process 
of identifying strategies for resolving discrepancies is that 
no neat, mechanical formula exists for making ',these determin- 
ations. The data from the current status assesdijient ^nd 
desired outcomes assessment should provide valuable input 
for such decisiojis, fcut such information is only information, 
tt cannot weigh all tfte complex factors and make the appro-* 
priate' decisions. Ultimately the definition of program pr^i- 
orities will have to "come >from those^ considering the evidence 
and able to make the sensitive judgments necessary. 
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STATING PROGRAHA CrtANGES 

' , .. , . ,! — .• . ■ • 

• When the: 'i^lanning tea^m has decided on the va^rious 

strategies Itf jwill recommend for increasing, decreasing, or 

sfhifting emphasis in areas of guidance program effort to 

resolve disCrdJjancies between current and desired priorities 

■ ' ■ ' ^ 

it. has determined program needs • These should be recorded. 

The rationale for each need should also be documented to 



facilitate th^ evaluation of t^ie planning process. If 
accepted by the advisory group, this :rBcord will become th^ 
blueprint for improved guidance programs \ that i-s, programs 
which are more responsive to student need^s, and will supply 
the raw material for the process of writing student goal 
statements' for these programs. 



Be_s(iire to leave trdil.. 




... bv^-. record I no ever^ step 
^^-i 'of ^our process. 
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PROGRESS CHECK ' | 




Assume that with the informatix>n on the .above chart the team 
planning guidarice program improvements is responsible for idont 
ifying areas in which changes will ibe planned. .Write *',ML" dn *. 
the line in front of the arSas in\^ich ^he team will be "mosf 
likely" to recommend shifts in emphasis, "L" in front of. those 
areas in which changes, are "likely" to be suggested, and "LL" 
for areas where changes are "less. likely . " (pp. 18-21) 

' a. Intrapersonal \ , . 
b. Interpersonal J » . ^ 
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c . Academic-Learning 

d. Educational-Vocatilonal 

e. Non-student Outcomes 
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PROGRESS CHECK 
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Assume that with the information on the .above chart the team 
planning guicjance* program improvements i-s responsible, for ident- 
ifying areas in which changes wiri be planned. . V7rite "ML" on 
the linfe in fjront of the areas in which the team will be "most 
likely" to recommend shifts in emphasis, "L" in front of those . 
aftreas in which changes are "likely" to be suggested, and "LL" 
f or ^^^reas where changes are "less likely." (pp. 18-21) 

* a. Intrapersonal 
— — . ^ 

b. Interpersonal , v ' ■ 

c. Academic-Learning * ^ 

^d. EducatipnaL-Vocational 

e. Non-student Outcomes - * 
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Current Status ASB^sSift^jfft ••Re^suit;& 



Items within the .Intrapersonal Area 


Percent of Counsellor Time 


D-26 • 

D-5 ^ .. ■ • ■ ■ 
D-13 . * 

D-8 ' 

D-6 : 

others . - 


• 18 

• ■ 18 ■•- ■ ■• 

. , 16 ■■ 

\^ 19 • 



Desired Outcome^ Assessment Results 



Items wittiin the I'nt^rapersonal Area - 


Percent gf Counselor Time 


D-8 ■■■ 

D-26 

D-13 

D-2 . ■ - ■ 

D-30 ' ; ° 

Others . 


• 18 
17 
14 . 
12 

17 .. 



2. The two. sections presented above are froinv. suininai*y reports of the 
current status assessment and the desired outcomes assessment con- 
ducted for the same pr9gram used as an ekample "in question 1. 
What program change strategies would you recommend for the Intraper- 
sonal area of this progjcam? ' (pp. ^4-28) ' 
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ANSWER KEY 



•g^n pu^ g-a uo . STS^L[duia joxasunoo aseaijpea 
•lU^jBoJd aSu^pxnB auq. o:^ QC-Q pu^ j-q ' saiuoo:^no ppv. 
•92^Q pu^ £T-a uo sd^L[jad pu^ g-d uo sxs^Ljduia JO"[asunoo aspajoui 
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Meet for about an hour with several of your fellow planners/ 
counselors, Taka.a half an hour to bra ins torm' changes ^you would 
reco^mmend' £or improving guidance programs in your school or district. 
Indicate areas of guidance effort (and specific outcomes within 
areas, if there' is time) where emphasis should be increased or - 
decreased. Also consider in which areas effort should be refocused, \ 
which (if any) outcomes .should be added to the; programs ^ and where 
evaluation of activities or the. specification of outcomes related 
"to activities should be suggested. At the end of the half.hpur^ 
summarize and recordvyoiir decisions. 

Now obtain' the summary report o£ the actual recommendations of 
the planning team that analyzed the ctirrent status assessment and 
^desired outcomes assessment in your school or district. Compare 
vtheir decisions and rationale with yours. Where there 'are discrep-^ 
ancies, go back to the data poroduced by the two assessments to see 
why the planning team made the r^ecommendation that it did. 







J .^ l/L 1968. Robert. E. Campbell, of the University of Ohio 

published the results of a nationwide survey of guidance /• 

services in seconc^ry education. This survey reached 48 

states axjd 6,484 respondents . The number one . recommendation 

made in the report is as follows: 

K^he root problem seems to be one of se- 
lecting for the guidance program a set of 
appropriate gdals which are atjtainable within 
the current and projected resources *^f the 
school. . '* , 

The conclusion seems^ inescapable: if ^ 
J guidance programs are to be effective in 

meeting service needs with limited resources^ 
they must be designed ^systematically and 
realistically to achieve a set of clearly 
stated objective^ Selected. from a much larger 
set of possible objectives. (Robert E. . Campbell : 
1968) . . ^ 

It is to this goal that th^ planning activities ; 
.to this ^ppint have been directed, ^nci it is at this point - . 
that the crucial step of writing program goals (and from 
. these, student performance objectives) occurs. 

Program goals are not the activities one conducts in 
a' guidance,, counseling, or placement program, nor even the 
specific, concrete objectives^ one measures progress toward 
, to determine program effectiveness. Rather they are t|ij^ 
global statements of outcomes around which the progra# is 
structured.* While it may take dozens or even htindreids o/^ 
performance objectives to specify concrete, meaSuraCble 



d^fi^i t^iion 
■pf program 
g o a I s^ : 
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'outcomes, 20 or 30 program goals should be sufficient for 

■ .. . : . ^ , l^-. , . . ■ ■ ■ . . 

any |)*rogram/ ^Lopk .at th^^^^ following examples to de^felop an 
underfetandio^g o'f what a. program goal entails: - 

PROGRAM GOAL STATEMENTS / 



^ To help the stu the skills, and / : ^ 

insights tiecessary' tjD stud^ better, . • , 

-.To hel'p the student to understand his abilities,, 
interests, and other characteristics • r 

' — '—^ — ■ - ■ ■ — ~ — ^ ■ — — 

. Tq help the s^tudent to be more skillful in 
/ making decisions and solving problems. 

As can bb- seen from these, the goal defines a broad 
area of concern. It does' this in a way j^hat makes the 
program the subject (stated or implied) of^ the sentence. 
But the goal statement is nevertheless clearly designed 
around the student. This aids in the subsequent process 
of defining observable', measurable objectives. It' also 
suggests the correct emphasis for program goals. They 
should relate whenever possible to student outcomes. 

The relationship between a program' goal and a student 

goal is a "simple one. Basically, student goals' are program 

grdals with students as the sentence subjects instead of the 

objects.. Notice how each program goal in the l^st paragraph 

actually defines a student goal. To turn these program goal 

into student goals one simply rephrases them to read: 

To acquire the skills and insights necessary to 
study better. ^ 

To better understand one's abilities , interests , 
and other characteristics. 

To be more skillful in making decisions and' 
solving pro]plems. 



The desired outcomes that ranked high in the .desired , 
outcomes assessment form a convenient basis for writing 
goal statements, however, the set of goal statemenrts you 
write for your* imprpyed guidance program should. cover more 
. than what is; presented in the five- to eight top ranking, 
statements in each of " the f ive^areas ' of guidance effort.. 
Each high ranking desired outcome should be represented in 
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a goal statement, of course, but other desired outcome 

. X 

statements should be incorporated too if the program. is to 
be built from a comprehensive fojandatibn. You shoul'd survey 
all de-sired outcomes in an area, combine those that are 
logically 'related, and write broad goal statements for that 
^rea. As you write goal statements, be careful to keep in 
^mind the importance of \the desired outcomes statements repre- 
sented in each goal.. This information will be useful later 
' - ■ * * 

when priorities must be assigned to goal statements. 

Writing program and4^g:udent: goals leads to the problem 
of identifying commonalities and establishing groupings 
among thegokls. It is more sensible, for example, to have 

'.five major categories of goals with five goals each than to 
have 25 unrelated goals. Many structurings are possible. 
Ultimately the- best way to decide on those that^ are the best 

, for your own program is to look at tl^ important goals you 
have determined and see what directions and categories they 
define. But certain models, and suggestions have been devel- 
oped Which may be helpful in this regard. . ^ 

One such modal, caeveloped by American , Institutes for 
Research (AIR), divides the concept of "career" into six 



writing 
program 
^oals 



grouping 
. goals 



areas and allows all goals (and subsequent objectives) to be 
classified into one of the six career areas. They are as 



follows : 



Vocational Planning--Behaviors related to exploring 
. and making decisions concerning both opportunities 
in the world of work and personal characteristics 
related to such opjJprtunities . 



Educational Planning— ^Although often related to voca- 
tional -behaviors , behaviors in this area involve ^• 
exploring anc^ pursuing educational opportunities . 
* ijidependent of, or not inimediately haying, voca- 
>^ional dbncomitants . 

Personal-Soc ial Development — Intrapersonal competen- 
«' cies needed to function effectively as an inde- 
pendent person and interpersonal behaviors needed 
in small group situations, including two-person 
relationships. 

Learning How to Learn— Behaviors involved in handling 
difficult situations and varied learning tasks 
'more effectively arjid efficiently in varied settings, 
not just 'in the formal classroom. 

Social Responsibility — Behaviors differentiated from 
those in the social behaviors area because they 
are appropriate to larger groups of people and to 
secondary '(e.g., government) rather than primary 
(e.g., family) social systems. 

Leisure. Time Vse — Behaviors utilized in the explora- 
tion of leisure, cultural, ^recreational pursuits 
and behaviors involved in exploring one's personal 
characteristics related to such pursuits, -making 
decisions on the basis of such information, and 
pursuing one's involvement in available opportun- 
ities . '/^ 



grouping- 
example 01 



This .,mo4^1* i:S /especially convenient , since it is simi- 

lar^ to ,,the. oiie recommended for structuring thfe desired out- 

. ,1.- ^ t ^ . • ■ 

comes assessment and the current status assessment. 
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; A second model*/ developed by the Calif ornia Per sonnj^l^ 
and Guidance Association, establishes three major categdries 
of career guidance, and additional subcategories within' 
these. Each category represents a broad area of learning 
content necessary 'to help students develop work, life stylp, 
and leisure satisfactions and achieve desirable 3bcietal out- 
comes . . 



BASIC COMPONENTS AND CONCEPTS - 
OP THE CAREER GUIDANCE MODEL 

1.0 Career Planning aftd Decision Making 

.1.1 Individuals differ in their interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities, values and attitudes. 

1.2 The understanding, acceptance and development 
of self is a lifelong process and is constant- 
ly changed and influenced by life experiences/ 

1.3 Environn}ent and individua-^l potential interact 
Jbo influence career development. 

1.4 individuals must be adaptable in a changing 
socii^y^.^^ 

1.5 Career planning should be a privilege and 

^ responsibility of the individual. « 

2.0 Education, Work and Leisure Alternatives 

2.1 Knowledge and skills in different subjects 
relate to performance in different work roles. 

2.2 There is ^ wide variety of occupations which 
may be clkssified in several ways* 

2.3 Societal expectations influence the naturje and 
structure of work. 

2.4 There is a relationship between the commitment 
to education and work and the availability and 
utilization of leisure time. 

2.5 There. are many training routes to job entry* 

3.0 Life Styles and Personal Satisfactions 

3.1 'Work means different thing3 to different people. 

3.2 Job satisfaction is dependent on harmonious 
relationships between worker and work environ- 
ment. I 

3.3 Job specialization creates interdepdndency . 



See REFERENCES Section - Career Goal Models 
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A third and somewhat more ^ traditionally oriented 
model,* classi^^ies program goals partly according to the 

7. 

vehicle of help. This approach identifies four major 
types -df services the guidance and counseling program may 
provide,, .and suggests possible subcategories within these 
areas . ' 



II 

Indirect Help 



(Counseling with Students) 



Individual Sessions on: 

A. Drug Abuse 

B. Peer Conflict ^ 

C. Family Conflict . 

D. Pregnancy 

E. Self -awareness 

Group Sessions on: 

A. Interpersonal rela- 
tionships 

B. Sex 

C. Drugs 

D. Family Problems 

E. Decision Making 



(Consulting with Parents 
and Teachers) 

1. In-service Sessions 
^ with Teachers 

2. V In-service Sessions 

with Parents 

3 . ' Parent/Teacher Con- 

ferences 

4. . Tes^t Interpretation 

5. ' Occupational Inform- 

ation 

6 . Educational Inf orm- 
, ation 

7^ Curriculum Revision 





Ill 




IV. . . 




post-High School 




Administration/ 




Preparation 




Cpordi nation 


1. 


Post-Secondary 


1. 


Orientation 




Education 


2, 


Records ^, 


2, 


Occupational Inform- 


3. 


Testing 




ation , 


4. 


Evaluation 


3. 


Educational Placement 


5. 


Registration 


4. 


Job Plaiement 


6. 


Scheduling 


5. 


Test Information 


7. 


Placement 


6. 


Decision Making 




'(Educational and 


7. 


Values 




Vocational) 



See REFERENCES Section — Career Goal Models 
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^groupxng 



example fl3 



other models exi 



st>, many of them useful and worthwhile. 



Your job is ,to select; or develop the one that best meets your 
own needs and structures your goals in the way that will be 
most useful, I ^ 

A. p^irt of categorizing goals and fitting them into an 
overall plan is assigning them priorities. And a key element 
of assigning appropriate priorities is establishing sensible 
andr consis tent tirriteria : for t±etermining -impoift^ — -Example— 
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criteria might include: chronological order of occurrence 
of students' needs, degree/-^ severity of the needs, student' 
interest levels, number of students involved, fiscal con-^ 
straints, available facilities, and supply of qualified 
staff- 

Criteria selection is critical in the prioritizing of 
^goalS/ and it should be conducted in concert^ with the stud- 
ents and parent^ whose interests are being served* In an 
optimal situation wh^jre few constraints have to be placed 
upon this decision making process, individual student^' 
needs should be stressed as much as possible. As the nvijgi'- 
ber of Constraints increases, it may become - necessary to 
focus programs primarily on the needs of the largest or most 
representative groupfs of students, .In any event, the ration- 
ale underlying such decision^ should be made explicit and 
the participants who will be most affected by the decisions 
should bo informed of the alternatives available and should 
be involved in the choices that have to be made* 

Another consideration related to classifying and prior- 

1 

itizing progreim and student goals is that of sequencing them, 
. ^ 38 
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assigning 
priori ties 
to goals 



sequencing 
goals 



Some- follow others chronologically , /and this arrange- 

• i!tenfe should be determined and indicated. In terms of si 
ent actions, a u^^fiU sequence begins with youth collecting 
and comprehending relevant information, synthesizing /nfor- 

imation from, diverse sources^, making decisions based /on this 

* ■ ' / ' 

- integration ,\ and acting on the basis of these deci/sions. A 

- ' ^'^ ' / ' * 

paraciigm useful iii emplqying this sequence is summarizea on 



the next, pag^.^ 

Another GDnsiderati9n in developing a high quality se't 

of program and student goals / , once they are written^ grouped, 

/ ^ < ^ 

• prioritized/ and sequenced, is tl#t df a/t4.culatin*g them 
across the various grade levels and ag^s included. Those 
goals appropriate for third graders, /for example, will neet 
to be coordinated with those appropriate for seventh gr^6ers , 
and the seventh, grade ones- <:dbrdZnated with high school goals 
If separate tasl|\ forces have, h/en working with .the dfesired 
outcomes assessment data and/ have arrived at goal/statements, 
and performance djUtcomes 56r separate grade lev^sls, or 
groups of grades,! some exchange must take place ^among the 
various t^sk forces in order to obtain a fl^ or "develop-, 

"mental sequence" from the elementary grades through junior 
high and into senior high scljool. If tiwo grade levels have 
identified the same top priority need, decisions will have 
'to be made about exactly where this need^' would be most 
appropriately addressed. Within a school district, the 
optimal condition of a guidance system is to have a smooth 

*• f low of programs acroi^s the varidus grade levels. This will 

« /50 
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Cenoral rroccao^ Ski Up" 



A., ri Aiming Etnphan iii- 
peFTc 



MM*iry_--t™i.^ -Dccihtpn maklno and 
^^-.tormanco activities arc inyqXvod in 
these problcnrsolving bchdyioriiVliUt the 
cniv>hAi>Aa ia upon.usinq a planned apPJ^o^ch 
to uhdcrsjtandln^j the problem and gathoring 
information on it in order to expedite 
subsequent, problem-solving activities. 



TTitX^t Ti c Prohlem-Solvtmj tich.wiora 
GroupetC by lu«tuwioriil Skill Arcaa 

Porceiviny#. delineating, and committing 
to work on, the problem* 
'a* Perceiving a personal problem when 
it exists. , ^ 

b. Inhibiting the tendency to respond 
impulsivoly, passively, or by 

' avoiding the problem. 

c, Stating the conditions that would 
exist if the problem were resolved, 

gL Specifying discrepancies botweeh 

current personal status and those v 

/levels thi^t would exist if the 

problem were resolved. 
2, Searching for, evaluating, and utilising 
the information. 

a. Formulating a strategy for searching 
for information relevant to the ^ 
problem. ' ' • 

b« Knowing and .^ivaluatlng sources of • 

information. . » * 
c. Efficiently utilizing the sources of 

inforrtkatidn. 
d« Evaluating the reliability and accu- 
racy of- Information received and it3 
relevance to the^problcm. * 
e* Being willing to consider new iftfor- 
matiori relevant to the problem even 
When it conflicts with thift presently 
held. 



B. 



Decision-Making Emphasis — planning and 
performance activities arc involved in 
those problcm-solvin-j behaviors. Planning 
skills are ones which are particularly r 
important following the decision-making 
activities implemented here. 



C. 



Imp 1^ mo n t a tlo r^Em£)h^^ 
Fiiorc''invorvc what has been referred to 
ao "student managed performance." How- 
over, decision making (relative to . 
evaluating one's problem-solving behav- 
ior) and planning (relative to revising 
or changing plans for implomontation) are 
both involved in fcheao activities. 
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3«, Generating and considering mulfciplu iiliui:- 
native probiom solutions^ 
o7 Generating several viable courses of 
action or alternative solutions to 
the problem. ^ 
b« Knov/ing pojisiblo outcomes associated 

with each alternative, 
e. Calculating the subjective and objec- 
tive probabilities of each outcome's 
occurrence.. . ■ 

d. Using some personal standards or criteria 
for determining the desirab^ity of 

— DORAihXe Outcnmnn. 
Consid^^:^ng each alternative in light ^ 
the* information gathered on i<ti poGsiblo 
outcomes and in relation* to the condi- ^ 
tions that would exist if the problem- • 
were resolved. -s J 

4 . Selecting the most desiirablc alternative 

problem solutions and j:ormulating plans for ^ 
implerfienting those alternatives . ~^ 

a. Knowing and, considering various rules, pr 
philosophies for sqlecting an altornativo 
problem solution. T 

b. Selecting a preferred alternative problora 
solution to be implemented and knowing 
the rationale for the choice of thia. 
alternative. . , * 

c. Selecting, and knowing the rationale cor 
the selection of, a second altornativo 

' ^ problem solution to be used in caoa 

certain contingencies arise thwarting 
Implementation of the first choice , 
alternative. 

d* Detailing a plan for carrying out the 
preferred alternative problem ijolutlon. 

o. Knowing some conditions under which the 
second alternative problem solution inlght 
bo Implemented. 
S* Implementin g specific plans related to 

selected altgrnafcives * 

- al Until such time arJ other plans appear 

morft oppropriatG, exhibiting the behav- 
iors necessary to Implement tho pldn for 
tho chosen alternative. 

b. Correctly judging whether the plan of 
lmpl6mentation should be modified, or ' 
replaced with a plan for Implementing 
the second choice or other alternative* 

C. Implementing a plan for the second or 
other alternative as a result of Infor- 
mation collected while acting on the 
preferred alternative. 
6. Analvzlnn tho process and product of problem 

solving . * < , 

*~ cT Ascertaining If tho problem has been 

flatlofaetorily solved by comparing pre- 
sent conditions with those previously 
speolflcd tor problem solution. 

b. In terms of the model presented hero, 
analyzing tho positive and negative 
aspects of the behaviors emitted during 
the problem-solving process. 

c. In terms of the previously specified 
conditions for problem solution, analyzing 
the positive and negative aspects of the 
solution and the results of the problem- 
solving proconf/'. 

d. ' Knowln'i what h-in biv^n lonrnod, (I.e., prln 

clMles and tcchnuinofl) that will be of Un\\ 
o. Applyinr/ thuno |irlhuipb'fi arid tochnlt|ii6ii 



•assure the most eif fici^nt and appropriately timed help for 
-Students, and will eliminate wasteful duplication. 

Finally, while all of bhese steps are being carried out, 
a monitoring process shpuld go on to assure that eachr is 
conducted iji the m^^st efficient^ and thorough Way possible. ^ 
And once ^the goals ^ are drafted, grotiped, prioritizedr se- . ^ 
quenced, and articulated across various grade levels, some 
- final - check should he^ made J:o as&ur^.±h^lr_i^aliJ:y; ^ -appro pri- 
^teness, and usefulness. The advisory group is one excel- 
lent souroe of revie^ in this regard. " It may also be useful 
to have various teachers, administrators, parents' and even 
studentsV either as interested individuals or through some 
, more str\ictured approach, bheck the goa^s to make sure they - 
contain no obvious gaps or fi^ws,( and are the best possl^ble./ 
Once such a review process has been carried, out, you should 
have a set of goals you can .cjepend bn, and which Bhovlld pro- 



vid6 fundamental and irivalu'able direction for your program. , 
The next step is to go on to the propess of writing student 
performance objectives and translating the goals into observ- 
aWe, measurable - terms . ^ ' \ 



revi.eP/ of 
goals . 
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PROGRESS CHECK 



1. Pill in the blank. 



a. 



A 



goal defines a'Hrpad area of *s%iadent 



» competence in a- way— that makes the program t^e stated or ^ 
implied subject of the. sentence. (p. 33) ^ 

b. ' A ■ - ^goal is essfei^tially the' same e-x^3ej>t - that * 

the student is the stated or i!nplie;a:"""a4i]^jegt of the sentence. (p# 



c. A stTMent 




describes a specific -measurable behavior 
to achieving a student ^oal". (p. 



pgp ^words) ^ 
t contributes 



2. t?ut an "X" on the blank in front of \he seven ^phrases in "tffe > 
list below v^ich represent " the most important characieifistics*' . 
df' a high quality set of program goal^. (pp^. 34-41^ ^ «^..- 

.has been reviewed and accepted by advi^so-^y. grqtips 

is comprehensive ' ' 

identifies activities to he^ conducted in a progiiam 

is sequenced by a personal problem" •solving paradigm • 
or other rationale ^ . ^ 

specifies concrete measurable behavioral outcomes' 
includes high ranking^desired outcome statements 
is ranked according to* -priority by stated criteria 
contains at least fifty item^ ^ ... * 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 
f . 

g. 

h\ 
i . 
j- 

k. 



is articulated across. grade levels 

describes the number andotyp^*of resources that 
will be required ^ - 

is grouped according to an appropriate model 



ANSWER KEY 



•oATt^ooCqo aou^uijcojasd 
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•>{ 'T '6 ' J /p 'q 'V - 
q.uapnqs -q ' ui^aBoad *! 






\ 

Meet with\ several of 
your VfeLlow planners/ 
counselors to discuss 
the relative advantages \ 
and disadvantages of the 



four models for grouping 
and/or sequencing goal 
statements. If enough 
individuals are avail- 
able/ assign one person 4 
to be' the advoicate for 



' each model. Schedule 

four presentations in\which the a(3vocate: a) describes and explains 

to* • 

the model he supports, and b) lists "and elaborates the advantages of 
his model. During each of the presentations the o.ther advocates 
should listen and make lists bf the disadvantages of each model as 
compared to theirs. After the presentations, the disadvantages of 
each model should be discussed in turn," and each advocate should ^ 
attejnpt' to respond to the points raised. In the final activity, ; 
have the participants step ,Out of their roles as ^advocates for a 
particular model and choose the model that best fits the ^sit^ation 
in their school or district. Be sure to record the main points of \ 
the presentations and discussions for use when you must actually 
choose a model for organizing the goals of the program you are 
developing. 



54 
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C.) 



GROUP ACTIVITV 




Meet with several of 

your fellow planners/ 

counselors < to. diyscuss 

the relative^ advantages 

* 

and disadvantages of the 
four models for grouping 
and/or sequencing goal 
statements . If enough 
individuals are avail- 
able, assign Qiie person <; 
to be thef advocate for 
each model. Schedule 



four presentatp.ons in\^which the a^^^ocate: a) describes and explains 
the model he supports, and b) lists and elaborates the advantages of 
his model. During each of the^ presentations the either advocates 
should listen and make lists bf the disadvantages of each model as 
compared to theirs. After the presentations, the disadvantages of 
each model should be discussed in turn, and each advocate should ; 
attempt, to respond to the points raised. In the final activity, . 
have the participants step 6ut of their* roles as advocates for a 
particular model an'd choose l^he model that best fits the situation 
in their school or districtT^ Be sure to* record the main points o*f 



er|c 



the presentations and^4i^'cussions for use when you must actually 
choose a model for organizing the goals of. the program you ax^-^ 
d§«reloping. / . . . ' 
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OBJECTIVES 



One of the most difficult steps^ whoTe planning 

process is getting frbm program, and student^ goals to per- • ^ 
formance objectives. While -the former are global and gen- / 
eral/: the latter must be sp^ecific 'and concr<^te. While the 



1 



former may simply . define an. oi^tcome, the latter ^mus.t iridi- 

•cate. specific, observable' behaviors which contribute to the 

• - . J . ^ ■ ^.^ ■ .y ■ 

outcome. . While the former may be lofty and; :?4iispiring , . the 

■ ' ' ■ "" , , *. ■ - t> , . ■ ^ ■ 

■ >* ' ■ ' • ■ 

latter must be scientific and precise. While the tfarm^er , will 
never be directly tested, the-latter will -undergo constant 
testing. No>phase of prpgriain c^evelopm^nt* is more: crucial 
than writing a^,set of high /quali^y^^ usable /performance objec- 

tives. ' '\ ■■■-1^ . 

REALMS OF OBJECTIVES ^^^^ ' : ^ - 

One of the. first, probl,ein6 you will^ encounter in going 



from goals to objective^ isf-Seciding. what realms of human 



activity you wi.^h to include* There* ^ire three Glassiaal 

groups "of educational objectives: "^cognitive, affective, and 

■ - ■ , ' • » ' . . ,. 

psychomotor. To sunmiarizfe these:* 

■ Qognitive ..objectives r,e£er to knowledge outcomes. 

. Affective objectives refer to outcomes involving 
expressed ;;attitudes and fe^ings./ ' 

. Psychomotor objectives r^fer to skill outcomes which 
, involve some type of physical action. 

During some phVse. of your own training, ypu ^will prob- 
ably have had' some exposure to Bloom Vs taxonomy.* You have 

See REFERENCES Sectio'n " 55 
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.probably, fprgotten the details of the taxqnomy, but it should 
be. useful to^rdview. ; . \ 
V." The Cognitive Domain is divided into six parts: v 

1. ' Knowledge is defined in the taxonomy as the 
" ability to recall specifics and universals. 
Measurement of this ability simply involves 
■ determining whether or not students cqin recall 
appropriate material, ' 

^^_^ JIoApjcehejo^J.Qr^ ^ lowest level of 

. understanding. If the student can translate or 
interpret information so that he can show that 
he comprehends it, we say that he has achi^eved- 
' ' * this level. For example, he pan explain a bar- 
graph in words. ' . 

T* • • - - ' ■ , " . . ; 

' 3. Application reqiJires the ability to apply 

abstractions to particular pro^blems. A student-" 
• *. demonstrates.^ the ^bility to app.ly the formula 
for area when he can determine; the area of a 
room. He knows the formula when he can repeat 
it; he comprehends it when he can put it into 
:> * words; he applies it when he solves a problem, 

0" 4. Analysis is the procedure by ^ which, a -'^^ 

tion is broken dpwn into its Relevant parts. 
This allows the student to perceive the connec- 
, tipns among elements of a communication and. to 
detefrmine how these elements relate -to each 
other in giving coherence to the whole. 

; * ■ • ^1 

5. Synthesis involves a process;; whereby elements 
of a problem are stitched together to form a 
unique response . It usually takes the form o£ 
a plan or proposed set of actions, that lead to 
the formulation of specific propositions. 

^ ■ . - ■ .. ^ . ' ■ ■ 

6. Evaluation requires a judgmeritt sbout a process 
or product. Irl order, to 'perform such ' a judgment , 
the student ^must be able to Carry out all of the 
preceding steps. He must know the criteria on 
which judgment is based, comprehend their meaning, 
apply them to the problem, analyze elements of 
the problem, synthesize his findings into a . 
specific communicatxon , and evaluate the product 
and process by arriv^i^ng at- specif ic conclusions . ; 
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Obvioifsly, objectives can be^ drafted on all these 

. ^ / • . . ... / ' • ' 

levels / ahd some- levels will be more appropriate than others 

. l: . / « ■ . / • • • 'I 1 

in given situations. . ^ ' 

The ' Affective Domarin has ,5 until recently,^ been largely 
neglected by: educators . ' This is probably so becaus'e it is 
more difficult to specify and because it often has ^oliti- 
cSal implicat'ions. On the gther hand, it is probably stress 



'in this area that makes education more persohally meaningful, 

and so it should not be neglected. Many books are now avail- 

'■■'/. 

able which provide a comprehensive description and. show how 
affective objectives can be applied to apecific areas.. The 

five divisions of the Affective Domain, are: 

' . . ' *\ ■ 

1. Receiving . This involves the learner's sensitiza- 
* tion to .the existence of certain phenomena and 
stimuli, his wi^}^^^?^^^^ to ; receive thejn. 



2. 



3. 



4* 



Responding . At this slightly higher level, the . 
learner is doing something with or about the 
phenomenon besides merely perceiving it. 

Valuing . At this level the individual assigns 
•worth, either as a result of his own assessment 
or, iTiore likely, through social conditioning and 
internalization, \^ 

' Organi^zation . As values multiply, they will con- • 
flict. Thus oite needs/a system into which values 
may be organized, and the establishment of domi- 
nant and pervasive values . , 

Characterization By a Value or Value Complex . At 
.this level of internalization the values a*e inter- 
nalized and organized, and contribute to a^ indivi- 
dual ' s personal aharacteristics and philosophy^ of 
life or world view* 

Again> objectives may be drafted on all five levels, 

and the level most appropriate to a given situation should 

be ehosen. 

57 ■ 
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affectiye 
domain 



The Psychomotor Domain has not received'' as much atten- 
' tion in the literature as have the previous two . Perhaps 
* this is so because it applies to a more restric.teji aspect 
of school activities—activities during early childhood, 
physical education, and motor activities such as typing and 
handling tools a'hd equipment in. a shop. Psychdmotor activ- 



"Ttres^ may~7&e" categorized into ffve levels: Z ~ 

1. Imitation (of a social model's behaviors). 
>2. Manipulation. 

3. Precision. '^ ^^ -^^ . ^ 

4. Articulation. 

5. Naturalization. 

If your educational concern is related to motor activ- 
ities,, you should familiarize yourself with this. taxonomy. 

The classical categories can be expanded to include a 
fourth^ important domain — " personal and social behavior . " 
This domain includes eight categories: 

1. Self-responsibility; ; ; 

2* Initiative* 

3^. Honesty. 

4. Consideration for the feelings' of. others. 

5. ' Rules and conventipns. ^ 

6. Contribution to- the group. 

7. Independence. 

8. Response to difficujTt situations. 



psychomotor 
domain 
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personal 
and 
social 
b'ehaviors 




On pages SO & 51, Please look at the Flanagan Performance 
Record (as adapted by the Youth Qe^^lopment Research Program 
of the American Institutes for Research) • Positive examples 
pf personal andsbcial outcomes are printed on one side of 
this form" while negative examples are printed oh. the othex.^J 
side. ; 

An issue that becomes apparent in considering all the 
different realms and levels on which objectives may be writ- 
ten is that of how many objectives one is going to produce 
for each goal. Clearly, if one were to write several, objec- 
tives in every realm on every level for each goalj he would 
soon have thousands of objectives, and might well be swal- 
lowed up while losing all the benefit of clear . direction 
the objectives should b^ providing. On the other hand^ the 
more precisely and completely th^e program goals' can be spelled 
but in measurable objectives, the more likely it is they will 
be successfully achieved. No pat formula exists for defining 
the exact number of objectives for a program. But certain 
factors may be kept in mind. First/ the program should limit 
its efforts to those goals it can reasonably and 'successfully 
manage, as the Campbell study quoted on page 32 so clearly 
.showed. Second, not all'' goals have appropriate objectives in 
more than one realm or on more than pne level. Some are 
quite limited* by their very nature. Third, even if it*s pos- 
sible -to. define hundreds of obj ectives ' f or a particular goal, 
they probably won't all be appropriate to the program, stud- 
ents, locale, personnel, and available resources in question. 
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appropJCiatB^ 
number 



of . 
objectives 



It is an iiT>portaht part of objective writing to develop those 
objectives that best fit the ' particular situation. If this 
means having to choose a few from among many possibilities; 
the best course is to pick a representative sample that 
fairly and appropriately covers the ground in question. In 
actual numbers/ a loose rule of thumb is from five to ten 

-eb^eo^feives-^e^^-goai^ -Butr-4Ae-^es4: gauge i s the cons i dered 

judgment' .Qf the people working in the situation an which the 
objectives will be used. 
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^ PROGRESS CHECK 



1. 



2. 



3. 



List the four main domains "into which objectives may he 
categorized. (pp. 44-47) 

A. . ' ■ ' 

B. ■ ■. 'i ■ ' . ' '■ ' . ■ 

c. ' . ■ ■■■ • ■ 

The components of the four domains are scrambled, in the list 
below. "Indicate the dom^^m which includes each by placing 



the letter you have that domain in question 1 in front oY 
each component. (pp. 44-47) 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 
f . 

g,. 

h. 
i. 

j • 

k. 

1. 



_Valuing 

_Contribution to the group 

_K now ledge 

_Naturalization 

_Honesty 

_Manipulatipn 

Analysis 
_^Rules and conventions 

Receiving^ 

_Application 

Ariiiculation 



Response to difficult 
situations 



m. 
n. 
o. 

q- 

r . 
s . 
t. 

u. 

V. 

w. 

X, 



_Comprehens ion^ 
Self -responsibility 
^Character iz-ation 
^Precision 
__Initiative 
^Evaluation 
^Organization ' 
^^Independence 
^Imitation ^ 
^Synthesis 

^Consideration for the 
"feelings ' of others 

Responding 



Imagine you have written 10 goa^ statements for a guidance program 
you are designing. Approximately -how many objectives* are you 
likely -to develop? (p. 48-49) . r 



a. 5-10 

b. 15-25 

c. 30-45 

d. 55-75 



Answer Key on next page 
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ANSWER KEY 



a 

V 



•C 



V 

•a 



•s 

• T 



a 
a 



a 

V 



•b 
■6 



D 
D 



•d 
•3 



a 
a 



•o a 'u V 'Ui a .'T y 0 

•9 0 'P, V. a a 

(•sssubdsaa oinoK 6utjoos; 
ejojaq g uoT:^sanb o:^ sjaMSuB :^oaaaoo aqq, qsnCpc 'eAoqB uaAT6 
japjo aii:^ u•r,^:^ou x uoT:^sanb oq. sissuodsaj jnoA ji :3:^on) 

■' puB XBuosjaa 'Q Joq^ouiotjoAsd 'D aAXt^oagjv 'a eAXt^TuBdo 'v 



t 



COMPONENTS OF OBJECTIVES - . 

The most important difference between a goal and an , 
objective is that the latter must be behavioral and measur- 
able. If one is not dealing with behaviors, he i^ not deal- 
ing with objectives. A convenient means of determining whe- 
ther a statement deals wit!h a behavior is. the "Dead Man Test." 
This test states that if a dead man can perform the descrip- 
tion under question, it is not "behavior." For example, a 
dead man c^n appear to look frustrated, look at a book, or 
he can even sit in a chair, but he cannot hit someone over 
' the head with a book, or achieve a certain score* on a test. 
If you want to know v/hethet or not a given description is a 
behavior., just ask yourself, " Can a dead man do it? " if a 
dead ma^i can do it, the description in question is not a ^ 

^ behavior upon which an objective might be developed. . 

t 



Head man 
test 
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Which one of the following, descriptions* passes the 
'Dead Man Test? , 

a. Looking Sad 

b. Sitting at a desk 

c^ Being Unmotivated ■ 

d. Raising his hand 

A dead man could do a, or c, but not d; thus d is ' 
the correct answer. ^. 

A useful way to be sure your objectives deal with behav- 
iors and pass the Dead Man Test is to us'6 action verbs in 
tljiem. ' If you require your subject to "identify," "organize/' 
or "demonstrate" you will, avoid the pit'falls of ' vague un- 
raeasurables such as "knowing," "understanding," and "realiz- 
ing." Look oyer the list of action verbs below which are * 
useful in describing what students will be able to 'do as the 
result of ^an intervention. o • 



discriminate 


give evidence 


separate ( gr oup ) 


identify 


apply (use) 


design 


recognise 


make inferences from 


relate ' 


sort 


choose '(from a list) 


compare how 


classify 


identify apptopriate 


contrast 


ma€ch 

r 


interpret 


identify evidence 


distinguish 


operate 


perform 


^compute. 


define 


list 


calculate 


, record 


draw 


explain 


describe 


organize 


<• 
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discuss make demonstrate^ 

State , write predict (e.g. 

reactions) 

construct • najnae „ - 

Note how the action suggested by each of these verbs 
answers the question: What should a person be able to do 
to show that an objective has been reached? such "acts" 
involve a performanc^e which demonstrates a skill, a know- 
ledge , a per sonaT or social behavior , or an" at ti tud^^ "A 
more extensive list of verbs useful in writing objectives 
can be found in Robert Kibler's book included in* the list 
of references at the end of this module. 

While behaviors are a necessary component of objec- 
tives, they are not sufficient by themselves. Objectives 
should also include a statement of who is expected to per- 
form the behavior , and,, an indication of what evidence will 
be accepted as proof the obje&tive has ^been attained. Some 
discussion of these. points should help clarify them. . 

Few objectives are relevant to everyone. Tjiose appro- 
priate for third graders probably wonVt be for seventh grad- 
ers, and those for seventh graders probably won't be for 
"tenth graders. Some objectives may apply in one school and 
not another, to one sex and not the other, to a minority 

/ 

group or majority group "^14, not the other, to a group at one 
ability level and not 'another, to a group with a particulgir 
set of interests, ad infinitum. Thus one of the first steps 
in writing an objective is defining the population for which 
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the objective is appropriate and intended. "All graduating 
seniors will be able to define a first choice and two alter- 
native choice activities for the following year" is far more 
^useful and meaningful than it would be without the "all gmd 
uating seniors" defined. * ♦ 

-Another key aspect of a good ^objective is a definition 
of how it is to be measured. For example, is a, behavior to 

n 

be casually observed by a teacher during a classroom discus- 
^ sTon, measured by multlple-cTioice t e si: gauged ^TTr o u g h a: 
conversation with a . counselor r judged by an expert . of some 
sort, or determined by the student himself. In the. Example 
in the last paragraph, measurement stratfegies might be any 
of the following: 

1. As determined by the student's own assertion to 
a couinsGlor. ^ > 

2. As determined by a school counselor in a coun- 
seling session with the student. 

3. As determined by a parent"' s note asserting that 
such plans have been made. 

4. As determined by a checklist the 'student must 
fill ^out before graduation. . - 

5. . As determined by a description the student will 

prepare as homework and hand in. 

6. As determined by a description the student will 
write in a schotol class. 

Each (tkamplG implies something different about what the 

student can and has done. Simply stating an action or 

bohaVior for an objective usually leaves it too vague. 

Adding a description of how it will be measured removes. 

this vagueness by indicating the type of evidence that 

67 



will be accepted as proof t,he objective, has been attained, 
A well-written objective should also include a state- 
Went. of the criteria which must be met for success. This 
really involves t^wo variables, the level of perfoojance 
required and the length of time permisjsible to achreve thi§. 
Must the student ^core 100% on .a test to have met the objec- 
tive, or only 80%? Will he have 60 minutes to complete, the 
test, or 30 minutes? To extend the ^ample in the last two 
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paragraphs, possible criteria for success for the objective 
judged under condition number six (description written in a 
class) might be: 

' 

The description will include the long-term occupation- 
al goal of each choice, the expected sources and 
amounts of financial resources required by or to be 
gaingpa from each choice, three ways in- jwhich each 
choice matches the student's interests ^and abilities , 
.and an explanation of why the first choice is best. 
The description will be written within one. 45^ minute 
class. ' Q 

As illustrated in the preceding paragraphs, a well- 
written objective should describe three things: 
I,. A population 

2. A behavioral outcome i' J * 

3 . Evidence of attainment ' - 

Several suggestions may be usofuL in writing objac- 
tives. First, they need not be limited to one sentence* 
often it is easiest and best to indicate the evidence of - 
attainment in' a separate- section. Second, what is pre- 
sertted in this module is simply a brief overview of the 
process. ^Much more- extensive instructipn is available 
through a number of books. Several good' ones are listed 
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vjziting 
objcGtivas 



will be accepted as proof 1;he objective, has bt^en attained. 

A well-written objective should also include a state- 

ment of the criteria which must be .met -for* success. This 

really involves two variables, the Aevel of performance 

required and the length of time permissible to a&hieve this 

Must the student .store 100% on a test to 'h^ve met the objec 

tiye, or only 80%? Will he have 60 minutes to complete the 

test, or* 30 minute.s? To extend th^, example in the last two 

paragraphs, possible criteria for success far. the objective 

judged under condition number six (description written in a 

class) might be: ' * • 

The description will include^the long-^term occUpabion-- 
al goal of each choice, the, expected sources and 
amounts of financial r-esources required by or to be' 
. gained from each choice, three ways in'iwhich each 
choice matches the* student ' s ' interests jand abilities,, 
.and an explanation of why the fir3t choice is best.. 
The ^description l^Lll be written witHin one 45. minute . 
class. 

As illustrated* m the preceding paragraphs, a well- 
written objective should des-cribe .three things : . ' 

1. A population ' ' " ' ^" - * ' 

2. . A* behavioral outcome ■ 

^ 3 . Evidence - of • at*tainment • * • -\ * s * 

* Several suggestions may \be usiefuL in writing^ objec- 
tives. First; ^they need riot .be limited -to one ~,senteiice* 
Often it is easiest and best-to indicate the/ evidence of 
attainment in* a separate section. Second, what is pre- 
sent.ed in this module.' rs" simply a brief overview of the 
process. .Much^.mo^te* Extensive instructipn is a^vailable 
through a •n\imber\of .'i.b^^ STeyeral good ones 'are listed 



, in the- references at the eiad of; th^ . module^ , - • • vy.- 

A. fiiial suggestion* iriay-'.be" helpful.'- It is" almost 'a^^ 
frustrating for thpsevunf amiliar With .qb^ectijve .^^^^^ ^o-- . 

..undertake it for th^ -f irst; ^time. . : It^^^ 

requires ^practice to becpmi^^ , and is pf lien , dlBfacult 

'^even for the most experienced .objective writete. . P^^c- ' 
tice that can of ten ease t% task'' is- td'.'begi^^ just 



the behavioral part, of the objective. It is itpportant , • 
though; to keep the population 'for 'which it is/ intended^ in 
mind. This much is a long step forwards , It ^.ccompiished 
the fun'^amental tasJc of translating global goals ir| to- dbserv- ' 
able behaviors* The specific defini-tibn 6f the.' popul^tipn ^ 
and the statement of /the evidence that will be accepted !as ] 
proof of success in attaining the Qbjective 'can b^^^^^ .^^ 
a later 'stage. These are more closely . related to structut- \ 
ing programs than -planning them anyway. In fact, the term- 
-inal skill you should have gained when you have finished 
thi^ module entails writing j,ust the behavior outcome. Gon- 



centrate on this for now 




"DEAD TEST. 




CAM A tcAD MAisI 
Xf a i^eAt) rnAr4 CArJ 

IS ivlOT A 1BC^A>^lOR, 
AmEXAMPLC IaIOULD 

A MamD. vSiMce 

At>EAD MAK CCUC\) 

Y/, 15 a BCUAVlOli Ar^D 
^ GOULD Be U5CD TO 



PROGRESS CHECK 



Which of thd^fpllowing descriptions pass the Dead Man Test? 
(pp. 53-55) / . ' '. " ; 

a. Appearing . angry - ^ ^ 

b. Staring' 'into ±he distance ' ^. -iJ ' 

c. Organizing committees ^ . 

Becxtijag -paetry .^.^ : ^ . ' . . , : ^ :_ 

.e. Looking confused * ' ' 



Place a check mark in the space beside each of the verbs on the , 
folslowing page which suggests an observable action. (pp. 54-55) 



a.- 

c. 
d. 



identify 

enjdy 

know 

construct 
order 



f.' 
h. 



simunarize 

explain 

like 

la-bel- 

believe 



List and briefly define each of the three components of a well- 
written objective.. (pp. 53-58) ■ ^ 



a. 



b/. 



Separate' the following objectives into their' three main .-compon- 
ents. vtJnderline- the component you listed as "a" in question 3 



once, underline "b*" twice and underline 



three times. , (pp.. 53- 



a. ' From a> list of personal characteristics . the ninth-grade ^ 
student will coxrectly identify ninfe "outNof ten times 
^examples of abilities, interests and values. 
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b. . The eleventh-grade student will describe how social' factors 

may affect job opportunities in a particular occupational 
/ area. Th a paragraph, he will state one' sbgial factor / and 

two occupational areas and will explain how. the' social factor 
may, cause job opportunities to increase in one occupational 
area" and to decrease in the other. 
■ ■ • • ; . ; ■ I 

c. The seventh--grade student will apply the five steps of the 
■* problem-solving approach to the soluti9n of a personal 

problem he has identified. He will explain his problem to 
his counselor and illustrate how he used each step to resolve • 
^ , h i s ^probleiri^^ 1 ^ ^ 

5. Write, one behavioral outcome (you may write an entire objective 

if you wish) for each of the following goal statements.- (pp. 53-58) 

a. The student will know and understand the various job families 
and soma of the occupations included in them. i 



b.^ The student will perform well on job applications and inter 
views. 



c. The sti^ent will, get in touch with his feelings aiid undeig^ 
stand how feelings affect his behavior^ 




'ANSWER KEY 



aAxosea o:^ de:^s noee pesn eq Aioql e:^ej:^snxxT pue :ioxesunoo sTti 



o:^ uietqo:tCi sTq uxexdxe XTT^ ^ -peTjT^uepT seq eq uiexqojd 
Xeuosjed e 30 uoTqn:ix^"eq:^ o:^ qoeojidde t)UTAXOs-uiex.qp:id 
eq:^ 30 sde^s batj eq:^ Ajplde XTT^ :^uepn:^s epe:r6-.q:^ueAes aqj, 



-ednooo euo ut esea:iouT o:^ seTq.Tun:^:toddp qoC esneo Aeui :ro:^ 
-oej x^T^os eq:^ Moq utBxdxe XIT^ P^^ see:te x^'uoT^^clnooo om:^ 



pue 'joi^oej x^T^os euo e:^e:^s XTT^ ^^ qde:tfie:ted e ui 'esjie 

.'■ ' *■ 

XeuoTi^ednooo jexnoTq:red ut seT:^,Tun:^aoddo qoC ^OB^ie Aeui 



sjo^^oej x^T^os 'Moq aqT:tos3p XTT^ q,uepn:^s ape:ifi-q:^uaAex3 aqj, -q 
•senx^A pue ' s:^se:te:^UT 'seTt^TXT^^ sexduiexe 



e^Hj6-q:^UTu eq:^ ' sot:^sT:ce:^oe jeqo x^^os-^^d 30 :^stx e ^uioa^ *e 

. ' ( •sesuodse:! :tnoA .6uT:roos 

ejojeq ^ uoTt^sanb o:^ sjeMSue c^oejxoo eq:^ :^snCpe 'eAoqe usatB 
jepao aqq ut :^ou e:re £ .uoTi^senb q:^ sesuodse:r* :rnoA jt :eq^ON) 

^ J A:resseo^u aoueui:ro5:red 30 x^Aex eq:^ pue 

sseoons a:rnseeui oq. pesn sueeiu; eq:^- — :^ueuiUTe:^:^e 30 eouepTAe 

' . :rOTAeqeq eq:^ 

uiaojjed o:^ pe:^oedxe dno^B jco x^i^PT^TP^T — uoT:^exndod -q 
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uOT:^oe exqeanseeui 'exq^Ajresqo ue — auioo:^no x^^^OTA^^^q 
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ANSWER KEY CONTINUED 



z^isvii jQTAPHiaq axqxssod- euo 6ut:vh:vs puH suoTi^ouie go sexdurexa^ 

- ' . / ( , . ■ ' ■ _ ■ 

• Aisit^HanDOH puH^ 'Ai:^Heu uiaog uoTi^HOTxddH qoC ' axduies h 50 
a6pd ^SJLTJ eqq^ 50 suoxi^aod XT^ ai^exduioo XTT^ q:uapnq^s aqi -q 

•qoH9 UT pepnxouT bjcis ^^im suoTq,pdnoob 
. aaaq:v auiHu XTT^ q.uapn:^s eq:^ 'saTXT^re? ^oP 3° ;^stx h Butsq 

•i^oaajcoo Axx^^&9 

aap saa/ASUP Aupui :^nq 'Mox^q uaAxB st :^uauia:^p:^s x^o6 qoe^ JOJ 
axduipxa •:vsai upw p^sQ 9q4 ssHd :^snui saaAVsu^ axqei^daoDv 




Meet with several of your fellow planners/counselors. Assume 
it is the task of your group to write a set of objectives to operf.- ; 
tionalize the goal statement: "To. help the student to become, morfe 
skillful in making decisiqns and solving problems.'* Spend fifteen 
to twenty minutes quickly listing as many student outcomes related 
to this goal as come to mind.. To spark your thinking, consider 
what a student who is able to make decisions and solve problems can 
do that another student cannot. When you have a list of outcomes, 
- subject each one to the "Dead Man Test" and as a group revise the 
ones that do not pass. Now, if time remains, consider ways of 
organizing your list of outcomes, Bloom'i taxonomy' and the personal 
problem-solving paradigm presented on page 40 of this module are 
alternatives. Try to fit outcomes on your list into the categories^ 
of these scheiftvas. This activity is likely to suggest areas where 
outcomes should be added to your list or revised. Summarize the 
types of suggestions that result and also the types of problem^s 
that your group encounters. Save your list of outcomes and the 
summary you write. These may be valuable in planning guidance pro^ 
grams ^f or your district. 
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PLANNING FOR EVALUATION 
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Building in evaluation pf the guidance and counseling 
program you ai^e developing is the final point to consider 
in the planning phase of program development. Each program 
will have several goals and each goal will be operatidn- 
al ized by a number iDf object ives^ To fie al3Ie^^o InaTce' dec 
sions about the ef f ectiven§5fs o'f your program you will need 
to specify certain types of criteria. 

Ass'ume you have written your behavioral outcomes for 
Students. They will include criterpLa which indicate when 
students have achieved an objective. In addition, you 
shbuld also indicate' what per<:entage of the objectives 
related to a goal a student must achieve in order to demon- 
strate he has achieved that goal. A third step involves 
specifying what percentage of students participating' in a 
program should achieve a goal for thd program to be consi- 
dered effective in helping students achieve that goal. 
Finally,, you should consider what percentage of its goals 
a program must effectively help students achieve for the . 
total program to be considered successful. 

Consider an example. Suppose you had developed a 
curriqulum unit with the goal. of helping students to parti- 
cipate more in class discussions. If, at the end of instruc- 
tion, 75% of the students who received the unit met its cri- 
teria for successful participation, would you consider the 
curriculum unit to be effective, or in need of revision? 

• . • 75 
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And if the unit w@re on''e of 10 units in a pxo^Am on. study 
skills , how many of those .units must have done as well to 
regard' the program as effective? Some determination of these 
things 'in planning the program is necessary to allow such 
judgments. If it were specified in advanqe that eight of the 
ten units that comprise the program must be shown to be 
effective, by helping 75-% of atjudents to achieve the unit's 
goal in order to consider the program effective, then the _ 
decision could be made sensibly and objectively. This sort 
of. criteria setting for the determination of program effec- 
tiveness in the planning stage facilitates decision-making in 
later stages. The following chart breaks down this process 
into its four, components. - 



DETERMINING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS^ 



Decision 
— — ^ — 



HaS the student ^tjbained 
the objectiive? v. ' 



Has the student achieved 
the goal? 

Has the program achieved 
the goal? 



Sample Criteria , 

Student correctly answers 
75% of. test items related 
to the 'Objective. This 
criterion is part of the 
student performance objec- 
tive. 

Student attains 75% of 
objectives related to t^q 
goal. 

75% of the stU(;Jents ^ho had 
not achieved the goal before 
participating in the program; 
achieved it after yche pro- 
gram. Control group compar- 
isons suggest that program 
effects were re/ponsible 



Is the program effec- 
tive? 



The program a> 
its goals L 
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i/eved 75% of 



while it is important, to set criteria for program 
ef f eQtiveness , this is not an easy task. There are rio'stand- 
arfS^uidelines , and only experience can produce confidence 
y^hat the standards set are .appropriate and meaningful. Field 

KM . 

tests suggest that criteria between 66. 67% and 80% are rea- - 
sonable -standards for each of the four decisions listed in 

the chart. It should be emphasized that for program effec- 

# , / . 

tiyeness J continual evaluation and periodic revision a re 
integral components. 



/ 




PROGRAM p^^,^^,^ ^^^^^^ 



PERIODIC REVISIOM'' 

PEI 

EPFECrivGMES3 ^ 



PERIODIC REVISION 
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PROGRESS CHECK 



List the four types of decisions that must^^e made to determine 

program effectiveness. (p. 64) 

■ . » . « ■ 

a. ' - . . 

b. 

c. 

d. 



2. Put the letter of the type of decision you listed in question 1 
in front of the sample criteria that may be used to make that 
decision. (pp. 64-66) _ 

A. Four of the frive objectives related-to better accept- 
ing criticism must be attained. 

B. Seventy-five percent of the students must complete 

90% of the^ Steps in the" decision-making process. 

c' Seventy-five percent of participating ^tudents can 
\ now express their feelings more openTy^ 

tf . ■ 

D. . The student must identify the educational require- 
ments for entering occupations in five seyen gob 
families. ^ 



ANSWER KEY 



' ' P 'P . 

o /a 
q 

. (•sasuodsaa ancJA Buxaoos 
aaojaq z uox:^s^nb oq saeMsuB :^oaaaoo aqq qsnCpt? 'aAoqt? uaAxB 
aspqfo aqq ut :^ou eae x uoxqsenb o:j sasuodsaa anoA gi :^:^ON) 

, ' £©Axq:oajja uieaBoad oqq si -p 

iX^ofi^M^ p©A9XiiOG uiBaBoadi aqq st?H *o 

ll^oS oq:t paAOxqot? :^u3pnas oqq s^h 'q 

' ' iBAX^DoCqo BU[:\ pauxBq:^^ quopr^s oq:^ st?H 't? 'X 
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SUMMARY 



In this module/ you have learned that selecting personnel, • 
allocating . resources , determining schedules , communicating and 
evaluating are important considerations in the process- of deter- 
mining program needs, and developing goal statements and^ student 

perfor mance obj-eeti^^reis. YouH^^ ar lso - b eenr-i^^fe^ duc e d ~%o-^tfee — 

steps in this process: . 

' . , • * i 

1. Program vneeds are identified by:" a) comparing the summary 
reports of the current status assessment and desired out- 

. comes assessment, b) identifying discrepancies in expend- 
itures of Counselors • time between what is recommended 
and what exists in areas of guidance program effort, c) 
selecting strategies for resolving these discrepancies, 

' an4 d) stating program changes, 
i ■ » . • 

2. Goal statements ate: a) based upon desired outcome state- 

' ments and b) organized according to guidance models, pri- ^ 
orities, problem-solving sequences, and grade-level artic- 
ulation. - ' " 

3. Student performance objectives: aT operationalize goaT 
statements in four realms, and b) have three components. 

4. Planning for evaluation necessitates setting four types of 
criteria. 

^he Simulation Activity which follows will give you an oppor- 
tunity to apply the knowledge aijid skills" you' have gained to a theor-- 
etical situation, and run through each o^f the steps to practice your 

79 
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abilities. Next, the Application Procedures will. of fer sugges- 
tions and guidelines for applying your knowledge and skillis to . 
your own real-life situation. Following that is a post-test which • 
w±H permit you to see whe'EJier you have achieved all the objectives 
of the module. Finally, additional references are listed in case 
you wish to pursue your study further. 





J 



SIMULATION 



' You have conducted both a current status assessment and ,a 
c^esired. outcomes assessment in the high school for wh.i^ch you are 
the guidance and counseling- program administrator. A brief 
summary of the two reports for one area, educational-vocational 
needs, is contained in the -box below. Look this data over, and 
then procee^d* to the questions that follow. 



Current: Status. Assessment 

Educational-Vocational Area 

^Overall % of Program Emphasis: 14% 

Ma'jor Items : ' 

12. To assist students to know what 
various jobs are like and how 
their special talents and interests 
will help them to do these jobs. . 



28. To assist . students to know about 
national testing programs for 
college entrance and scholarships, 

17. To assist students "to get informa- 
tion about high school requirements 
for* graduation. 

15. To assist students to explore the 

fit between their .classes and their 
interests . 

• • 

26. To assist students to learn, mote 
' about requirements of coXlegea, 
universities^ and other training 
opportunities • • " ' « 

7. T.O assist . students to know how and when 
to find occupational and educational 
r information. 

others , ' " 



% Counselor Time 
25% 



15 



10 



10 



7.5 



7.5 



25 
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Desired Outcomes Assessment 



gducational-VocatlLo'nal ^rea 
Overall ^ of Program fiLphas is : 
•Majdr Items : , 



24% 



*To know how and when to find occu- 
pational and educational information 

8, To learn more about what to expect 

on a job; ' , , ' 

23-';5*To be prepared for a jbb after finish- 
ing high school. * 

4 . To know what I would "have • to do to get 
V a job that interests me. • 

28. T9 know about national testing programs 
for college 'entrance and ' scholarships . 

2. To know what various jobs are li^ke and 
how my special talents and interests 
will help me to ^o. these jobs. 

Others 



?6 Counselor TimB 
'20!^ 

- - - is ' , 



12 
12 
9 

8 

23 



1. Define the evaluation measure' you can build into the planning 
process to assure, that it will be thorough and lead to satis- 
factory re?ults. . 



2. 



Discuss the discrepancies between the <eurrent status and desired 
outcomes. assoBsmen^ts iri the area of educational and vocational 
needs* . , • / " . 

r 
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.'.Desired ^Outcomes Assessment 



EducatiojialTVocajbaohal Area . , ; ^ >; ' 
•Overay. of '^Prpgram Emphasis:. 2»4% 
"Major./items^ .• ' ;* ^ / , 

7. * .-.To^ know how ai^d when to find'occU- 

• ^'ij- . pationa^.* and educational -information 

8. . To leajrn more ^ about* what to expect 

*• bn-a job. ■ - ' " • . ^ 



%- Counselor 
'20% 

* • " 

^ 15 



2-3/. To be , prepared for a job after finish-' 
ing high school. 

4. To^khow what I would *have • to do. to get 
a job that ihterests me. ' 

28. To know, about.^national testing programs 
fc^r college entrance *and scholarshi^ps . 

2., 't6 know" what various jobs are • like aKd' 
. 'how' my special talents' and -interests 
will. Jhelp me to "do these jobs. 

• ■■ * ■ ' ■ ■ 

others . .\ ' i' , 




12 



12 



^3 



1. Define the evaluation, measure jyo^ can build -into the plan ni ng 

ptocess ta assuie th^t it'.will be thorough and lead to -satis- 



factory results. 



\ 



2. Discus^ the discrepancies be.i^ween: the.^cm status and desired 

'outcomes assessments in the .area., of edi\cational arid vocati^onal 



needs 
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Suggest ah appropriate strategy for resolving these discrep- 
ancies . - 



4. What additional Items or strategies may have to be included 
^ to -assure optimal coverage of the area? 



5." From the information you now have, -write program goals for the 
educational-vocational area. They should be broad enough so 
that five ,or six will cover the major items that have« been 
listed. . ' ^ .1 " , 



6. -For each of three of the* goals you drafted for question 5, 
write the outcome and population cdmponen'ts of fiVe stildent 
performa^nce objectives. - * ^ 
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SIMULATION FEEDBACK 



1. A criterion checklist .is a good way to monitor the effort and 
make sure \it's doing the things it should and maintaining hi^h 
standards J Such a checklist should spell out each of the steps 
in the process, assign dates for their accomplishment , and 
establish some criteria for what constitutes successful accomp- ? 
li^hment of the task. Such an effort promotes the very ptpc.ess 

- planning arid aljso. ^arvea ,as. ^ a_ useful commun.laa.tion _„devic e^_„ 



First, of course, is the fact that the desired outcomes a5sess- 
ment shows t-he need for increased emphasis in this area, from 
14% of " couiisel^oi^s ' time to 24%. Items within the area also, 
reflect wide discrepancies between current and desired efforts. 
Items 7 and 2 8 remain important, but 12, 7, 15, and 26 all drop 
from the top si^i. Likewise, items 8, 23, 4,. and 2 should all 
receive major attention. ' ' , 

Strategy for almost all items which appear in- the desired, out- 
comes assessment top six is increased attention and effort.. 
VlX^le item 28 did drop from 15% to 9%, the increase from,- 14% V 
to '24% in the area just about counteracts this drop. Other 
litems should receive increased effort according to the prior- 
ities suggested fey the data: 7 should be first, 8 second, "and . 
so on. . 

items in the top six on the current status assessment that' 
have fallen below that level should be carefully 'scrutinized. 
If it is concluded they are low on the desired outcomes assess- 
ment\.because they are being so well dealt with, -they may well ' 
need, continued attention. If, on the otjier haad, they represent 
genuinely low needs, they can be de-emphasiz-ed. 
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4. Since the area jumped so- much in overall importance, it may be 
.wise 'to %'dd additional items from those that tell below the 
sixth ranked. Certainly lower needs should be scanned ' to see 
whether there is any pattern that suggests importance for 
particular types of nee'4S* 

* ' " ' " . ' ■ a . 

' -•It.may^^lso be^ useful to consider alternatives to increased 
counselor time for-^eeti^g the increased needs. Can teachers 
* help, in some .way? Can jsf f iciency -be. improved? DoeS the rela- 
tionship between the oultcQme' and' activity pursued to fulfill • 
the outcome need 'to be "examined;? ^ 

, ' . ." . ■ 

5'. Varla^i;.ions are "o.f course pbssible with this effort. The follow- 
ing samples .are some of the possibilities you may consider.* 
Others Vou have drafted mayvserve .equally well. ^ ^ . • ' 

1) Th'e student will be able to locate and use sources of .■ 
inf ormation'^on occupations^ and education relevant to 
, • their', needs. ' ' 84 ' • ' 



2) The student will identify and pursue opportunities for^ 
preparation for work of the sort he desires and/or traij.ning 

, that will lead to that work. 

.. • • * 

3) The. student will know 6f national testing programs for 
entrance to colleige' and consideration for scholarships. - 

4) .The student will know his personal characteristics and 
. how they relate to occupations. . 

6. Since you may have written many different goals, each of which 
may have many different objectives, iVis impossible tp give 
the "e<^rreGt'!- ol>jeGtives* Some pos^lbl^e x^^^ 
goal suggested in' the last question ara: ' : 

All students finishing the ninth grade ahould be able to: 

1) Interview three community representatives about jobs and 
the training necessary to enter theml 

2) List three sources of written information about occupations 
available in the school. ^ • 

/ 3) List the educational requirements necessary to enter major 

occupational categories. 

4) Score a passing gr^de on a test of occupational! knowledge 
appropriate for the beginning tenth gradre stu(^nt. 

6"e sure that the objectives you have written pass the Dead Man Test 
Also check them for comprehensiveness in terms^ of Bloom's taxonomy. 




APPLICATION PROCEDURES 



All responses in this section should* be* appropriate to your 
own setting. The questions .ar'e' designed to help you think through ■ . 

the factors and problems, that ^should be considered so that you can, . - 

actually conduct your own program planning. Jot down any resporisejsr, ^ 
examples, or guidelines you can think of for each. ^ v.- 

1. The planning tasks covered in this module require time commltn ^ 

: - men ts "^onr s^f f imTmBTsrr ^ Wtnr -i^^avaiia^b±e--tcr^rm™trhe^ 

team that will: ■ " • . ' 



a. De.termine program^ nee 



6s? 



h.' Write program, goals? 



c. Write student performance objectives? 



c. 'Plan for evaluation? 



2. What deadlines must be met so that -the various pljases the 
■ planning can be smoothly coordinated? * ^ * 
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What procedures will be used to evaluate the planning process? 



What re^cords will l)e kept throughout the plannin£[ process? ; 
What^ information will be contained in each? Who' will receive 
cppies of the repoi^s?' ' . . * . . 



What are the majpr needs of your program? Will a major realign 
ment^ of priorities, be necessary ox will a , minor readjustment ^ 
bring .it 'in line Vith what is de/ired? What '^strategies do you 
pifopose-'to make, the changes ydi^' have -identified? 
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What schema will you use to organize the goals yoii write for 
your* .revised program? What selection ca^it^ria will (determine 
th^ order in which "you be^in work on the goals? How will you 
'j^equence the goals you 'plan to work on initially? Will separ- 
ate -task forces deal with the gbals of different grade levels? 
If so, how V7 ill you coordinate their woirlc to assure that goalb 
are articulated across grade levels? 



What taxonom;tc realms and levels within realms do the student 
;outcomes for your program cover? Does each represent a, behavior 

di student should learn through thes^ctivities of your program? 
^ Are ( the outcomes you wrote tar eacn^goal statement meaningful* 
and comprehensive? , ' » ' 



8. What criteria have you set to determine program effectiveness: 
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POST ASSESSMENT 

If you have read the instructional materials in this 'module 
carefully, and completed each of the progress checks^^and exercises, 
then the. questions in this post-^test will be .largely a matter of , 
reviewing your previous responses. In any event, it provides a 
^useful final check on whethei; you Ijaye achieved the objectives' set 
out at the beginning of the module,. • 

^eso^ribe the f^oux juain stepg la the planning -pXQgjes^s_,that^^^^ 
after the desired outcomes assessment and current status assess 
ment are conducted and before process objectives for guidance 
program^ are written. (pp. 7 & 8) . - 

a. 



b. 



d.. ^ ^ ■ ' 



2. State five general activities that must be conducted so that 
this phase of the planning process may be conducted smoothly 
" : and efficiently. (PP- 10-12) 



a* 



■ b. 



c. 



d. 



e.V 
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List in chrondlogical o/rder the four major tasks that should 
be accomplished to determine program needs. (pp. 18-?28) 



a. 



b. 



c. 



dJ 



Describe each of the three activities . that contribute to the 
first/task you listed in question 3. (pp. 18-28) 



b. 



c^ ■ - ■ 

■ * 

Describe two general points that should be considered during 
the activities you listed in question 4. (pp. 18-28) 

4* . 



b. 



Write a sentence to define each of the three types of discrep- 
ancies between the results of the current status assessment and 
the desired -outcomes assessment for which ;the planning- team 
should recommend strategies to resolve. (pp. 18-28 

a. • . 



\ 
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List responses for each type of discrepancy you define in 
questiati 6- (pp. 18-28) 



a. 



b. 



State twp possible courses of action for in$?tan'ces in which* 
an appr6priaie rep,ponse to a discrepancy cannot be selected, 
(p. 27) ' , ' ^ 



b. 



/ 
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9. Define the relationships among 'the terms ^'program goal/" _ 

"student goal'," and "student performance objective. " (pp. 32 & 33) 



10. List the seven characteristics of a high quality set of ^program 
goals. (pp. 34-41) 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 



11. List and briefly define the three essential components of a 
well-written performance objective. (pp. 55-57) 



a. 



c. 



I 
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.Pick three goal statements from the list below. Write three . 
student performance outcomes for two ^f the goal statements 
and four ^student performance outcomes for the one remaining 
goal stfatement* (pp. 55-58) ' . . ' 

A. The student will know what to do when h^ is with others 
who use drugs. 

B. The student will know how to perform well on job appli- 
cations and interviews. * . 

C. The stiyient will know how to listen 'and take notes at 
the same time. ,c 

D. • The student will become more involved as a member of 

groups. \ --^ ' ^ . XT • 1 • ^ 

E. The student wi-11 understand the meaning of ^ob^ families • 

F. The student wiM, improve'^ his understanding of what he reads 
g! • The seud^rit wiH expldTB the" meaning of his ittcxrals 

il-. The student will iearn how to make friends with others, 
i! The student will know how and when to find occupational 
and educational information. 

Goal statement 

a. ■ [ : 



c. 



Goal statement 
a. 

b, 

c. 




Goal statement 



a! 



b. . . 
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c. 



d. 



13. List and define the four types of procedures necessary for * 
detercraining program success." (PP- 64-66) 



a. - 



b. 



c. 



d. 
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POST ASSESSMENT FEEDBACK ^ 

Descr.ibe the four main steps in the planning process, that oQCur 
after the desired outcomes assessment and current status ^a^ess- * 
ment are conducted and before process objectives jfisf guidar 
programs are v\7ritteh._ (pp. 7 & 8) r 

a. ' HeteTminincj program^ needs--idantifying discrepancies :in 

areas of current add "desired program effort and choosing 
strateg ies to resolve them. , , 

b. 'Writing prqgram goaJTsl^-^'-stating^ broad ^ general' areas of 

program outcomes , . \ " " * 

■ ; . " . « ' ' ■ ' ' " ■ 

C- Wri'tinq student performance objectives-'-stating the measur- 
able behavioral skills students will develgp in ^the program. 

d. Planning for evaluaVion--setting criteria so that program 
effectdvene^s can be determined. . 

State five general activities that must .lore -conducted so thait 
^this phase %f thd planning process may ^be conducted smoothly 
and ef f iciently^, (pp. 10-12) ^ 

a. Select ing^ personnel 

b. .'Allocating resources . , . . 
c- Determining schedules, ' • ^ , . ' ^ 

d. Communi ca ng ' «* 

e. ^ Eva luati mj 



J^st in chronological order- the four major tasks that should-\^ 
be accomplished to determine program needs^.^v (pp, 18-28) ^ 



a. ' Compare the currant, status asse^s^mcnt summary repdrt and 

the desired outcomes assessment summary reports 

b. idontifg d iscrepancieSs botwqon, areas of current and desired 



C.^ Identify stratcgdes^ for resolving discrepancies 



d. state program changes. . * . 
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Describe .e,ach of tb^ three activities that contribute to: the ^ 
firsfc task you listed in question 3; "(pp. 18-281 

a. study the ""two reports carefully to become conversant ^ith 
the data. they contain. . 

b. C^iripare the relative emphasis of^the five areas on the two 
reports . 

c. Compare the importance of specific items withdn areas on 
tJije two reports. • • ^-^^ 

Describe two general points that should be considered during * 
the activities you listed "in question 4. (pp. 18-28) 

a. Ufio toamwork^^ where possible.^ 

h. Avoid value judgments and preconceptions . 

Write a sentence to define each of thci* three types of disqrep- 
ancies between the results of the current status:«ji^ssessment arjd 
the desired outcomes assessment for which the planning. t<^am - 
should recotmnend strategies to resolve. (pp. 18-28) 

a. Thv parcantagc of counselor time^ rQCommendQd for an area of 
guidance effort on the desired outcomes ''assossmant i^ a great 
deal higher than the percentage' on the current status^^ assess''- 
mont. • - ^ 

• . \ . - 

b. , The porcantago of counselor time recommended for an area of ^ 

guidancn> nffort on the desired outcomes a^ssesswcnt is a groat^ 
jlf^al lower than the percentage on, th^ current status assdss- 

ment * ^ , . ^ " 

^ . /■ ■ \ 

c. The percentage of counselor time recomm<*ndad on the two, 
anfiofsnmentfi is approximately the same, but Lt is focused 
on difl(*rant outcom^es. 

List rcsponsGS for- 'each type of discrepancy, you defined'' in j, 
question 6. (pp. 1^-28) P . ^ „. > v. 

a. 1) Couni;vlors spend more time an outcomes jr^ted high on th^ 

desired gut catties tussessntent . ' 'Y',^ ' 

2) Add items rated high on the desired.outaomes assc&sment 
to the program. ^ ' . ^ , T 

b. D' Poihaps doLato ou^coiffes from counselor attep^ion (requires 

caution). " * * \ 

2) Assign responsibility^ fox accomplishing some outcomes to . 
s am e onp othar than a couns elor . 



^6 
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Describe each of the three activities^tHat con-triSute to/ th6 
first task you listed Jlu qijestion 3* * (pp. 18-28)- l 

a. study the two reports carefully 'to becqme conversaTht ^^wi^th 
the data^ they cohtain, * ' • 

Jd. Compare ^the relative^ emphasis of ' the five areas on the: two 

reports , * ' - ' ' * • ; . 

C, Compare the importance of sp&cific items within afeas on. 
the two reports. • ^ . ^ ' 

Describe two . generaTXpoints^ that should be co'nsidereid* during 
the activities you listed in question 4. (pp. ^18-28) ' - 

a. Use teamwork where possible * 

b. Avoid value judgments and preconceptions , 

Write a sentence to define each of tlie three 'types of discrep- 
ancies between the results of the current status" assessment and ^ 
the desired outcomes assessment for which the^ planning, team 
should recofnmend strategies 'to resolve. ^ (pp.. -18-2 8) . ' • 

a. Th^ percentage 'of counselor time recomiti^^nded for ^an 'area of 
guidan ce eff ort on tHe ^desired outcomes ^assessme'^nt ds^ a great 



deal higher than the pBrdentage' on .the cuxrent status^ asse'^sr 
' • ment . ^ ^ » * ' ' ; * 

*b. The percentage of counselor p.i'me recommended for an qrea'of 

guidance effhrt on the' desired outcomes assessi;neni is a great 
deal lower than the percentage ore t/^e -current s^ta^ths assQS^--^, 
ment, ^ - • , ' ' ' . . 

C. The percentage of counselor time recommended on t/je' two , ^ 
assessments is approximately the same^ but it is fqcused 
* on different outcomes, ' 

*.List responses for each type of discrepancy yOu- defined "in ^ 
a-uestion 6. (pp. 18-28) , . - , •* : 

a. 1) Counselors^ ^pend more time on outcomes^^ rated liigh on\th^' 

^ desired outcomes asse^smont, 7^' * ' ' ' ' 

' 2) Add i terns rated high on the' desi red, , outcomes assessment 
^ to the program,. * / , ^ * . ■ 

b. 1) Perhaps delete outcomes f^rom counselor ^a ttehjbxon (requires 

cau tS^on) , 1 ' ^ A 

/ • . * • ' ' . . • , ' ' ' ' ' 

2^" Assign responsibility for adcomplishing some outcome^^^^J;J^ * 

f someone other than a couns^elox * - ' > . * 



same, najnber ol: -ow ^ ^ , . ^ on ,th 



^ . • ' ■ l „,^re 'time on 6utcg^^ JJ*J^^ 

c ' Counselors ■si.enjg^; ^^^^ and ^ - • , - " ■ 

. «»'«ired outcomes ^f^^.^^^g assessment. , .. 



. ■ . relationships aB^n^Ja^l^l /bialtiVB." (PP- « 

Define tl^e reia ..student pe'^l"'^ , 

..student ,oal, an . ,/.„.*»t _co.p.t'f eh. ' . 



,tudent goal, and ./student c.o'"^^*^.^"^/^ the 

^ay that tidenb f mnlied subject of tn ^ guie 

.s-entence. A s stated or • ^"J;^ .^ites a specif lo me 

the student as th^.^^^ obje^^tive descr. . ^..^ent goal • . 



: ,,,3 of a higlv^: quality set ol prog . 

• . the seven characteristics o _ , . . 

List the V ^ •» • .. . 

trials .lPP-'« o«tci. .t.V-.-"- . 

^. I, grouped . , . ^ j,,, .ta«d "l^teraa. 

^' • ' . _, N^.Xblem solving f , 



,g to pracx.^. - V ^. 

/ •' „7v7na vasa-digm or 

other ratl-Qnale. _ . ■ ^. , 

£. — .^"^'^ rhr.---'-:'"-'-''. 

.g. Has I^een rev.e.ed a . . _„„.„vial.dpmpan^nts. 



11. 



g. Has .een re.ie.ed^ and accepte ' ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ - ts; of 

• 'Vbriefly aefihe the three essen_^^^ . ^ 
^^"^.!fpSfrmance objective (PP- . > be ' 

-written perto . ^ ,.,,ril.es Vhat ^ 



a. 



,n performance objectl _ ^it i :s<:u<ient "Ul 

■ fh.t describes "hat « s^i^itfes',," 

, .eha.loral """"^^.f °J guidance . pro,^a™ . - . 

"ahle to do a. a result ^ .. . 1, P"f "r-^"-- ^ 



c. 



^hle to do a. a re=.» ^/,„,,ted to perform that 

^h;,t- defines who exp. 
population that , • ^ 

behavior. - ^ d as proof avmemi)er pf t 

J^u^i- will accepte outcome. ' . . ' 

The evide^nc^^at ^f^^, i^ehavacral out 

• population has ^ . , , ^ 

'86' . ■' .• ,•' ■ ■ 



,k 12. ' Bick three' goal statements from the; list below. Write ..tfliree 

• '> student performance>d'utc<imes for two bf the goal statemeijts' and 
• ■ . four 'stud^lit^perforitiance ;outcomes for thd one remaining go?:! 
stateipent. (pp. 55-58) j; - , ' ,' . . 

' The student" will kno^ what to do , when ^he is with others 
who use drugs. ' j; 

B. The si;udent will know how to perform well on job ^applications 
and interviews. 

C. The student' v/ili know how ^o listen and take notes at the. 
same time. ^ - 

D. The stude^t will beqoine more involved as a member of 

gX^OWpS. - ■ ' - --- .- 

E. The student will ur(ders*tand -the meaning of job families. . 
P. The stiident will ir^grove ,his understanding of what he reads. 
G. The 'student will exp3i'ore\the meaning of his morals and values. 

.H. The student will learn how to make friends with others. ' i 
I. The student will know how and when to f in(^. occupartional and • 
• educatf'ional informatipn. . 

R great variety of ouicomes wou^ld he acceptable here. One example 
outcome is proyidad for each goal stateihent. 

■■ ■ ' i ' , ' ■ ' * I . , j . , 

To identify characteristics that indicate someone, is under th& 
influence of drug^. ' , ' ' 

To ^ distinguish exja'mples of dress that are , a ppropr i ate \and 
inappropriate foi\ a job interview.^ . ^ ' * . ^ 

To list the majoi^ points made in a.two^to five minute . speech ^ 

To suggest to thb group three alternative courses of abtion 
i;o ^resolve a conflict. ^ 

E. To define three factors commonly as^^d to group occupations 
into job f ami lie'S . . ' 

F. To prepard^.a twdipage typewritten, abstract of David Riesman s 
The lapnaly Crow(^ .^ ' ' ^ - 



■ A 



C. 
D. 



G . 



To describe one \experi ence in which'a value influenced a 
specif ic behavior ' . \ 



^ I 



H. apply one of the " principles of friendship" when ' encount- 
ering ah acquaintance . / ' 

I. TO state tli^ee appropriatia sources of information, on loca^l 
educational oppii>rtunities. ^ 

Use the dead ma^ri te$t^to check the outcomes you. have j^itten. For 
each goal statement k make sure thah you have' w^r itten outcomes that 
reflect sever al 'realms of Bloom' ^ Taxonomy and different parts of 
each . realm 
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1st. and -define the four types of procedures necessary ^or deter- 
ining" program success. (pp. 64-66) 

a. Determining-.if the student \ars .attained _ an objective- cr i- 
terion set in st-udent performance objective. 
Determining, the student has achieved' . goal-set c^riterion 
- for -percentage of objectives per goal to be attained. ■ . 

c ' D^terMning if the' program has achieved^ """l^ lt7il7llaVs'ls 
terioh for percentage of students who must achieve goals as 



d. 



a result of the program. 



I 

-Deterhning if the program is effective-set criterion .for 
percelffage of goals the. program must acl>ieve. , - 



) 
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FURTHER 




Numerous good resourees are availalDle oi^ the - topic of stcitingj edu-. 
cational outcomes • and objectives. >/These include: .. [ 



Isaac*, St^;p,heh. . Handbook Research anct Evaluation ., San 
Diego: Robert R. Knapp publisher, » 1971.;. Pages L65, 164, 
and 162-163. ^ ^" ^ ' / • 

Mager, Robert Pour books provid^^ the most relevant train-^ 
ing .for writing objectives. Pub'lished by Fearbn'-Publishers 
of San iPrancis'co, , these books are: 

V 1. XSoal Analysis , 1972 < * . 

.'2. Preparing Instructional Objectives , 1962 
' • 3. - Developing Vocational Instruction , 1967 

^ . ' ^Developing Attitud^ Towardr^Learnincr F^lM^ ■ ' 

■ ^ • ' ■ , i 

Performance and Process Objectives : Booklets for Develdpinq % 
Evaluative Skills . Tucsan, Arizona: » Educational Innovators 
Press, 1970. Pages 5-12 and'*20-30.^ * , , 

Other appropriate re f erodes on' this topic include: « 

Bloom, 'B.S^. (ed.) .' Taxonomy Of Educational Objectives: 

, Handbook '1: Cognitive Domain. New York: Longmans , , 

' ^ Green & Co. , 1956. , - ' . ' . - 

* ■ • - 

' Dillman, C. and Rahmlo^, H. . Writing !CnstruQi:ional Objectives . 

San Franciscdv;^ Fearon Publishers , 197^ . ^ ^ 

Kiss, A.J F. and Harbeok, M. B. Behaviq^l Objectives in the 
Affed\tive Domain . Washingtpn , If. C/: National Education . 
Association Pubjicatipn Series, 19 69. ^ 

^ Kibler, R. J. , Barker, L. L. , and/.'Miles, D. T. Behavioral 
Objectives and Instruction . Boston, Massachusetts: 
4llyn and' Bacon, 1970. y • ' : • ' • 

Krathwohl, Dr. R. / Bloom, B./S., and Masia> B. B.'. Taxonomy 
of Educational Objective^^: Handbook II: Affective Domain . 
. ^ New. York: McKay, 1964y' . ^ . • ; _ 

. ^'Popham, W. J. and Baker, E. L. Establi'Shinq Instructional 

•Goals. Engle'wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall/ 1970. 

Y6lon; S. L. and\Scott, R. 0. A Stra^iegy fc^r Writing Objectives . 
Dubuque , Iowa : Kendall , Hunt Publishing, 1970. 
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For additional information on Career Goal Models/ consult the 
fqllowing ref erences/^^ ' % \ y 

/. ' ^ ' . . - ' 

Cunha., JosepK E: , et, al. ,^ (ed.'-) Career .Development: A * 
Calif orr>da Model for Career Guidance Curriculum K-Adult . 
Monpgrfr|)hMf 5 , California Pajrsonnel and Guidance Assdciation, 
Fullest on, Calif o^nia. 1972. , ^ 

0 , 

Geprg^ Mickey an^Roseberry , Jerry.' "A Needs-Based, 'Systematib 
Sjfbach to Sonool Guidance," The Guidance Clinic, Januarj^^ 
'4, pp. 6-|< . , v 100 . - 
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APPENDIX A 

. - fiTAFF TRAINING MODUtiErpESgRIByiOfiS 



Orientation 



Give;s an ih-depth approach to understanding what the compre-^ 
hensiye approach to gjiidance, counseling^ and placement is, 
what its advantages are, how competency-based training is 
related to using this approach, -and how to determine what 
training Is relevant. Requires 15 - 20 hours to c ompl e te > 



Assjess/lng Desired Outcomes * , 

Presents various methods of planning and cojiducting a needs 
assessment as welt as ways of summSri^sing, analyzing, 
reporting 'the data. Requires 15 - 20 houiis to complete* 

Computer Assisted Reporting ^ 

Provides a general knowledge of the ^process necessary to 
develop an effective Computer Information System and enables 
the participant to select the best approach for -gathering and 
analyzing d^ta from all available dptldfns, for a district's 
particular needs. Requires 10 - 12 hours to cqmpleto* 

Current Guidance Program A^essmenf 

Provides an understanding of why a current guidance program 
assessment is needed, how the assessment can be conducted/ 
and what use call be made of the data after it is obtained. j 
Requires 10 - 12 hours to cpmplete. 

Det.ermining Program Goals* and Objectives . * 

Makes use o£ the overrent status Assessment and ,desired out- 
comes assessment reports^ t9 produca a complete set of program 
goals and student performance objectives for a new program. 
Requir-es 10 - 12 hours to complete. 

jvlternative Strategies • • ^ • . ^ 

Examines strategies. which would be appropriate to the goals 
and objectives of the program being structure(3r specifies 
criteria" f6r assessment of alternative strategies prepeijj:ed, 
and provides evaluation procedures for the i^el^cted strategies 
Requires 12 - 15 hours to complete. 
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Groups I and GrouR Leadership -Skills - . 

Presents aij overview, of wa^s school^ couri^^Uors qx ^ther 
educatpjrr^x-ould tise .group leadfersliip skiils with task groups, 
guidance gifoups, and counseling groups to implement a cpmpre-^ 
hensive, career guidance, system. The module also facilitates , 
the development of thtee basic communication skills that are 
useful in facilitating interpersonal interaction in all group 
sei:tings. Requires 12 - 15 hours to compiletev. 

Planning ParaprojEessional Programs 

Provides the sf^ructure for the participant to plan, implement, 
and evaluate A paraprof essional school guidance program in 

his^/hj|r s^ 

and major issfues involved, in the utilization or paraprof essionalSi 
Requires 12 f 15- hours to complete. 

i 
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APPENDIX A 



^ - STAFF TRAINING .MODULE /DESeRIPTJIOI^S * / / ^ \« ^ 

1. Orientation ' ' ' ' * 

Gives an in-depth approach to understanding what the cpmpre- 
hensive approach to guidance, counseling, and placement is, 
"what its advantage are, how competency-bas?ed training is 
related to using this approach> . ^nd how to determine what 
training is relevaiit, ^ Requires 15 - 20 hours to complete. 

2. Assessing Desired Outcomes . ^ ' • . 

Presents various methods of planning and conducting a n^eds 
' assessment as Well as ways of summarizing, analyzing, and 
r reporting the datal Requires 15'- 20 hours to complete. ^ 

3. Computer Assisted Reporting 

Provides a general knowledge of the, < process necessary to 
develop an effective Computer Information System and enables 
the participant t9 select the best approach for gathering and 
analyzing data from all available *6ptU'6ns, for a district's 
particular needs. Requires 10-3^ hours to co^plet^^^. 

, 4 . Current Guidance Program Assessment -fvv. 

^ """^ ' \ 

Provides an understanding !of why a current ,gUi<Jahce program 
assessment is needed, how the assessment pan be conducted, 
and what use call be made of the data ^fter it is obtained. 
Requires 10 -12 hours to cpmplete. - : ^ 

5 Determining Program' Goals* and Objectives ,i 

Makes use of the current status assessment aiyf ^desired out- 
comes assessment reports to produca a complete 'set of program 
goals ihd student performance objectives for a new program* 
f , Requires 10 - 12 hours* to ^complete. 

-! 6 . Alternative Strategies ' • ^ ' 

= ~ . ^ r ■ 

Examines s,trat€fgi'es: which would be appropriate to the goals . 
and objectives of the program being structured,; specifies 
criteria' f6r assessment of alternative strategies prepienjied, . 
* and provides evaluation procedures for the. selected strategies < 
Requires 12 - 15 ho'ur:S to complete. ^ * . | 

^ • , ' ^ • - - • ^" 

^ • j * ' 
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7, Groups [and Qrou^. Leadership. Skill^/ ^ 



Presents , an,, oyelcyiew^ Of wa^s school 'cbun^^^ pr Ql:her ^ 
educators ^gould ' use regroup leadSSisliip skijtls with task groups, 
guidance ;groups, and counseling groups to in^^lement a cpmpre- 
,..hensive/ career guidance system. The module als& ,f^ijCilitates 
the development of thtee basic communication skills' that are 
useful in facilitating interpersonal interaction in all group.. ... 
settings, '"Requires 12 - 15 Hours 'to complete,. 1^-' 



8, .. - Planning Paraprof essional. Programs , ; ' ^ i 

Provides the structure for the participaijt ,to plan, implement, 
and evaluate a paraprof essional .school guidance program- in 

'■^"'"-^X. his/her own setting. Also presents the history, dev^logjp.ent,^ 
V^and major issues involved in the utilization of paraprofessioiial 

y mequires 12 - 15 hours to complete, ^ 
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